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The Rise of the Ottoman Empire 


Paul Wittek's The Rise of the Ottoman Empire was first published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1938 and has been out of print for more than a quarter of 
a century. The present reissue of the text also brings together translations of 
some of his other studies on Ottoman history; in all, eight closely intercon- 
nected writings on the period from the founding of the state to the Fall of 
Constantinople and the reign of Mehmed II. Most of these pieces reproduce 
the texts of lectures or conference papers delivered by Wittek between 1936 
and 1938 when he was teaching at the Université Libre in Brussels. The books 
or journals in which they were originally published are for the most part 
inaccessible except in specialist libraries, in a period when Wittek's activities 
as an Ottoman historian, in particular his formulations regarding the origins 
and subsequent history of the Ottoman state (the 'gházi thesis’), are coming 
under increasing study within the Anglo-Saxon world of scholarship. 

An introduction by Colin Heywood sets Wittek's work in its historical 
and historiographical context for the benefit of those students who were 
not privileged to experience it firsthand. This reissue and recontextualizing 
of Wittek's pioneering work on early Ottoman history makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the field and to the historiography of Asian and Middle Eastern 
history generally. 


Paul Wittek (1894—1978) was one of the leading Ottoman historians of his 
generation. After serving in the old k.u.k. Armee in Galicia, Italy and Turkey, 
and an eventful career in Austria, Turkey and Belgium, in 1949 he became 
the first holder of the Chair of Turkish at the University of London. 


Colin Heywood has taught Middle Eastern history at a number of American 
universities and at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, where he took courses with Wittek in the 1950s. He is currently 
a member of the Maritime Historical Studies Centre, University of Hull; his 
areas of active research include the early modern maritime history of the 
Mediterranean and the intellectual legacy of Wittek's contributions to Ottoman 
history. 
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Preface 
Paul Wittek: A Man in Dark Times 


İlker Evrim Binbas 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


The Ottoman historian ‘Âşıkpaşazâde (ca. 1395—ca. 1481) tells the following 
story in his famous history of the Ottoman dynasty entitled Tevárfh-i ALi 
‘Osman: One night, the daughter of the tekfur of Aydos Castle saw the Prophet 
in a dream. She was stranded in a pit, but a handsome man comes and 
saves her; he undresses her, washes her body, and dresses her with new clothes 
made of silk. The girl woke up, but she couldn't explain the story to herself. 
It happened while she was trying to interpret the dream that the Turks of 
Samandira Castle laid siege to Aydos Castle. As the soldiers in the castle were 
defending themselves against the Turks, she also decided to join the battle. When 
she recognized the saviour of her dream as the leader of the Turkish soldiers. 
she understood the meaning of her dream. She wrote a letter in Greek to the 
Turks, and explained her dream. In her letter, she asked them to leave, but prom- 
ised to hand over the castle if the Turks sent a few reliable men. She wrapped 
the letter around a stone and cast it among the Ottoman soldiers, and the stone 
somehow fell at the feet of Ghàzi Rahman, who brought the stone to Akça Koca. 
As soon as the letter was translated into Turkish, Akça Koca started assembling 
a little band of volunteers. Gházi Rahmán immediately offered himself for the 
mission. But Koftur Alp, one of the leaders of the Turks, had a different idea. 
He suggested that they should burn down Samandira so that the enemy would 
think that they had lifted the siege and had withdrawn. They proceeded 
accordingly, and Ghazi Rahmân, together with the other volunteers, arrived at 
the place that had been suggested by the girl. The girl was waiting, and when 
she saw Ghazi Rahman, she tied a rope to the battlement of the castle and 
lowered it down. Ghazi Rahmân grabbed the rope and climbed up in a second 
like a spider. He and his companions opened the gates ofthe castle to the gházís 
who were waiting outside, and when Akça Koca arrived in the morning with 
other Turkish soldiers, they conquered the castle. He gave the tekfur and his 
daughter to Ghazi Rahmân, who took them to Orkhan Ghazi in Yenişehir. 
Orkhan Ghazi gave the girl to Ghazi Rahman together with a good share of the 
booty that he had brought from Aydos Castle.! 


1 ‘Âşıkpaşazâde, Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, 113—114. For the life of 'Agikpagazáde, see Halil 
Inalcik, ‘How to Read Aşık Pasazáde', in Studies in Ottoman History in Honour of Professor 
V. L. Ménage, eds Colin Heywood and Colin Imber (Istanbul: Isis Press, 1994), 139—156. 
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Paul Wittek (1894—1978) discussed this charming little story in one of his 
most characteristic articles, published in 1965 in a volume dedicated to the 
renowned Islamic historian Hamilton A. R. Gibb.” In it, Wittek compared 
the version of the story found in *Asikpasazáde's chronicle with a slightly later 
version in the Kitáb-i Cihánnümá, an equally famous Ottoman chronicle 
written by Neshri (d. ca. 1520), who composed his work slightly later than 
‘Âşıkpaşazâde. Wittek demonstrates in a densely packed, brilliant forensic 
analysis that Neshri’s version follows ‘Âşıkpaşazâde i in its broad outlines, but 
that the subtle changes he introduced alter the meaning of the story completely. 
The apparition of the Prophet, the key theme in 'Asikpasazáde's version, is 
excluded by Neshri. Devoid of its religious significance, the girl's dream, 
in Wittek's view, ‘receives a strong erotic flavor’.> Neshri’s dereligionization 
continues with the figure of youth. In *Asikpasazáde, even the name of the 
main protagonist, Gházi Rahmân, literally means ‘The Holy Warrior [and] 
Merciful [God]’. Rahman is not a common Muslim name, but no Muslim, 
and especially ‘Asikpasaz4de, would miss the reference to God here, as the 
word rahmán is one ofthe ninety-nine names of God in Islamic theology. This 
is perhaps the reason why Wittek inserted the words ‘holy man,’ in the 
following sentence: ‘As soon as she arrived there she saw — that holy man 
of her dream was the leader of this host.’* Wittek certainly knew that the 
words *holy man' did not exist in the original Turkish text, but he was simply 
trying to convey the powerful sense that the name of a God-like Holy Warrior 
implies. Neshri, however, simply, and one should admit, skilfully, trivialized 
the episode by naming Wittek's holy man as Ghazt Abdurrahman (Jit. ‘the 
Holy Warrior’, Slave of God), an inconspicuous Muslim name? Wittek 
clearly dislikes Neshri’s desacralizing yet ultimately more pious tone. In 
‘Asikpagazade’s text, according to Wittek, ‘it is precisely the girl’ s reference 
to her dream — and surely also to her recognizing its holy man in their leader 
— which compels the Gházís to trust her and to agree to her plans; they knew 
at once that it was their Prophet the girl had seen... .’° Neshr?, on the other 
hand, ‘presents her as a lovesick maid merely daring, driven by curiosity, to 
trip to the parapet in order to view the attackers, whence she then drops — 
daintily, as would a townsgirl — her message to the youth of her infatuation.”’ 


M 


Paul Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle: A Ghazi Legend and its Transformation’, in 
Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of Hamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. George Makdisi (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1965), 662—672. For an analysis of the story as an oral folk 
narrative, see William Hickman, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle: Further Considerations on 
a Chapter from Asikpasazade’, JAOS 99 (1979), 399—407. 

Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 669. 

Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 666. See also Asikpasazade, Tevdrih-i Al-i Osman. 
Ed. Nihal Atsiz (Istanbul: Türkiye Yayinevi, 1947), 113 = ‘O gérdtigi çukurdan çıkaran kişi 
bu legkerün'. Italics in the English text above are mine. 

Neshtî, Kitâb-ı Cihan-Nüma, eds Faik Regit Unat and Mehmed A. Köymen (Ankara: Türk 
Tarih Kurumu Yayinlari, 1949), vol. 1, 141—143. 

Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 670. 

Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 670. 
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Preface xi 


In this brilliant interpretation, Wittek's genius is not to be found in his grasp 
of the story, but in his ability to connect his literary analysis to the develop- 
ment of the early Ottoman historiographical traditions. In the latter part of his 
article, he argues that the version found in ‘Âşıkpaşazâde represents a ‘genuine 
document of the earliest Ottoman times by the lack of any anachronism'. He 
concedes that the narrative is much more of a legend than a historical account, 
but it reflects ‘almost without reservation . . . the life and spirit of the earlier 
times’.® Neshri’s account, however, is a later perception of this earlier spirit. 
‘Overshadowed by the spectacular campaigns of the sultan's armies’, the 
individual bravery and spiritual ethos of the earlier ghdzis look like fairy tales 
to a ‘rationalist’ scholar like Neshri. At this point, Wittek again plays with the 
figure of the holy man and makes him the very Prophet whom the girl saw in 
her dream: 


Above all [he comments] the Prophet had to be eliminated, probably 
because Neshri felt it shocking that he should figure in the story at all, 
and probably also because he could not understand how the Prophet should 
be seen at the head of the Gházis. 


That's why Neshri turns a ‘pious legend’ into a ‘love story"? 

There are multiple problems both in the original accounts of the story and 
in Wittek's analysis of it. For example, the relationship between the Prophet 
and the ghdzi leader whom the girl sees among the Turkish soldiers is left rather 
vague, and Wittek also leaves it unexplained. Perhaps this is why he took the 
risk of interpolating into the original text the ‘holy man’ figure. Still, Wittek 
had a point. As Cemal Kafadar demonstrated convincingly, one can read 
Wittek’s analysis as a discussion of ‘alternative ways of looking at the past, 
and present’? among fifteenth-century Ottoman historians. 

If one ignores Wittek's antiquarianism and obsession with the origins of 
peoples and dynasties, his analysis can still be read in multiple layers and 
meanings. And this we have known since at least 1989, when Colin Heywood 
published an early seminal article on Wittek and drew our attention to the 
secondary or tertiary levels of meaning in Wittek's earlier works.!! That is what 
makes Wittek so sophisticated as a historian. 

Here I would like to point to another aspect of Wittek's article, an aspect, 
or hidden quality if you will, which I hope to connect to the volume that you 
are holding in your hands. In the Aydos Castle article, Wittek translated, 
all the while taking considerable liberties, one should admit, the accounts of 
‘Âşıkpaşazâde and Neshrî on the taking of the castle. In his translations, 


8 Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 672. 
9 Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 672. Italics are mine. 
10 Cemal Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 103. 
11 Colin Heywood, ‘“Boundless Dreams of the Levant": Paul Wittek, the PORTER TEES: and 
the Writing of Ottoman History’, JRAS (1989), 34. 
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he wrote only two words in capital letters: FRIEND and HE. The latter is part 
of the last sentence in Neshri's account: ‘But HE knows best (Vehiive a ‘lem).’ 
As Wittek explained, this sentence betrays Neshri’s scepticism. As opposed 
to ' Agikpagazáde's confidence in the truth-value of his account, Neshri, as a 
member of the ulema, could never really believe in the story, and in the 
sentence ‘God knows best’ he delegates the responsibility to God.” 

The first capitalized word, FRIEND, however, is not explicitly explained 
in Wittek's article. He uses the word in his translation of a poem in the account 
of ‘Âşıkpaşazâde: 


Who has seen that friend with the eye of the soul, 

The moment she saw him she surrendered her whole being to the 
friend. 

Nothing but that friend remained in the city of the heart, 

Thought dispersed, she gave her reason to the winds. 

Hey friends (azizler — E.B.), be not astonished by this: 

Him she did not see (with her eyes), the eye of the soul saw. 

' Ashiqi, there are two meanings of love — 

The obvious one and that which means the FRIEND." 


This poem itself would explain why Wittek was captivated by the account of 
‘ Asikpasazade. With all its allusions to friendship and love, and with the sharp 
emphasis on the difference between seeing with the eyes and seeing with the 
heart, Wittek must have felt in this mystical poem the neo-romanticism of 
Stefan George, the inimitable German poet, pole of a conservative literary 
circle, and Wittek's intellectual master.'^ The FRIEND here is the ultimate 
materialization of love. This might sound like a figurative speech to unaffected 
ears, but it meant something concrete, even personal, for Wittek. The FRIEND 
himself would immediately recognize the hidden quality here, but ordinary 
readers would have to wait until the end of the article to discover the identity 
of the FRIEND: 


The Aydos story assumes here, in this volume of homage, a further 
significance which I should like to disclose to the reader, though it will not 
have escaped the admired scholar and friend to whom this study is 
dedicated: for at a perilous juncture of my life, when reality was dream and 
dream reality, it was he who came as a friendly helper and raised me out 
of the pit of dire distress — something never to be dismissed from my mind." 


12 Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 668; Neshrt, Kitâb-ı Cihan-Niima, 142. See also Cemal 
Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 103. . 

13 Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, p. 665; ‘Âşıkpaşazâde, Teváríh-i Al-i Osman, 113. 
Wittek does not distinguish the words dost and aziz and translates all of them as friend. It 
seems to me that there is a subtle distinction between the two. The word aziz addresses the 
audience as opposed to the word dost, which ‘Âşıkpaşazâde equates with love. 

14 Heywood, ‘Boundless Dreams of the Levant’, 40-45, 

15 Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, 672. Italics are mine. 
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Wittek's FRIEND was Sir Hamilton Alexander Rosskeen Gibb (1895-1971), 
the renowned British scholar of Islamic history and literature, who moved to 
Harvard University in 1955. Perhaps this is one of those rare instances in which 
Wittek reveals the hidden quality of his essay in a touching paragraph. How 
Gibb helped Wittek and raised him out of the pit is a story told elegantly on 
several occasions by Colin Heywood. On 24 October 1935, the Board of 
Studies in Oriental Languages and Literatures at the University of London, of 
which Gibb was a member, decided that Paul Wittek, then a research associate 
at the Université Libre in Brussels, would be recommended to the university 
for selection as Special University Lecturer for 1936-1937. Wittek's nomin- 
ation was successful, and he eventually delivered his famous three lectures in 
1937, which were published in 1938 by the Royal Asiatic Society under the 
title The Rise of the Ottoman Empire. These lectures paved the way for Wittek 
to come to London first as an enemy alien and refugee in 1940, and finally as 
the first Professor of Turkish at the University of London in 1948.6 For a 
scholar who had taken refuge in Brussels in 1934 after he lost his job prospects 
at the German Oriental Institute in Istanbul after the Nazis came to power in 
Germany, what other metaphor would be more befitting than the story of the 
Aydos Castle to describe Wittek's feelings? Yet, there is one other element in 
this paragraph, which still needs to be explored, and the book in your hands 
is a long commentary on that sentence by Colin Heywood. In conjunction with 
critical editions of the "documents, i.e. The Rise of the Ottoman Empire and 
seven other articles of Wittek, it explains why he felt that the reality was a 
dream and dream was the reality at that perilous juncture of his life. 

The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, which is the first item published in this 
volume, is the point where Wittek presented the most crystallized formulation 
of his famous gAází-theory. Wittek postulated in this little risâle, if I may use 
the term, that the ethos of holy war (ghazd) that existed at the frontiers of 
Islamdom with the Byzantine State, and the heroic figure of the holy warrior 
(ghdzi) engendered the formation of the early Ottoman polity. In this relatively 
simple formulation, Wittek envisaged a ‘causal economy’ between the idea 
of holy war and the formation of the Ottoman State. Just as in the king’s body, 
as postulated by the fellow Stefan George disciple, Kantorowicz, it explains 
the relationship between action and thought, or practice and belief!" As 
explained by Colin Heywood in his introduction, those who criticized it have 
tried to revise, challenge, supplement, and refute Wittek’s theory with various 
other combinations, each of which emphasized one or another element of the 
Ottoman state formation story with the support that they received from various 
adjunct disciplines to history.!* But seventy years on, Wittek's scholarship is 


16 Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, JRAS 1(1988), 8-12; Heywood, ‘A Sub- 
terrranean History: Paul Wittek (1894—1978) and the Early Ottoman State’, Die Welt des 
Islams 38 (1998), 398-399. 

17 Alain Boureau, Kantorowicz, 95. 

18 Heywood, ‘Introduction’, 3-4; Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 35-59; Heath Lowry, The 
Nature of the Early Ottoman State, 5—13. 
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still with us. Cemal Kafadar explained its persistence by its flexibility. It is a 
form of ideology, or a metaphor, and it could be incorporated into various 
other explanatory frameworks even though Wittek did not foresee such 
combinations.'? One can perhaps also add that it is a theory that puts the human 
being at its centre. We live in an age when we put ever more emphasis on such 
concepts as myth, memory, and emotions as important factors in historical 
events, and it is just natural that Wittek continues to be a crucial figure 
in Ottoman studies. As Heywood puts it in reference to Isaiah Berlin's 
conceptualization, in which the fox knows many things, but the hedgehog 
knows one big thing, Wittek was one of the few hedgehogs in the field of 
Ottoman studies, and probably the only one who was able to be a fox and a 
hedgehog at the same time.?? 

Yet this present work does not aim at discussing this point. If T may borrow 
a term from Rudi Paul Lindner's recent book on early Ottoman history, this 
present work is an exploration on the prehistory of a theory on the prehistory 
of the Ottoman Empire.?! All but one of the articles of Wittek republished here 
either slightly predate or are contemporary to The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, 
and they highlight the maturation process of the ghdzi-theory. Colin Heywood 
discusses in his introduction various influences that Wittek received, most 
prominently from Stefan George, even though he never made it into the famous 
inner circle of George's elite club of intellectuals. Wittek shared the same 
passion for the frontier idea with his friend in Istanbul, Mehmed F uad Köprülü 
(1890-1966), and with the titan of Belgian academic circles, Henri Pirenne 
(1862-1935). I would add to this list the great Russian scholar V. V. Bartol'd 
(1869—1930). Wittek and Bartol’d met during the latter's visit to Istanbul where 
he delivered his famous lectures called Orta Asya Türk Tarihi Hakkinda Oniki 
Ders (Twelve Lectures on the History of Central Asia) in 1926, and they appear 
to have developed a close relationship, and remained so until the death of 
Bartol'd in 1930.8 


19 Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 58. 

20 Colin Heywood, ‘Introduction’, 21. E 

21 Rudi Lindner, Explorations in Ottoman Prehistory, Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 2006. l 

22 Colin Heywood, ‘Introduction’, 23—24. Wittek’s relationships with his Turkish colleagues 
in Istanbul are poorly studied. For the Köprülü connection, see Cemal Kafadar, Between 
Two Worlds, 35-44. 

23 Our knowledge on Wittek's relationship with Bartol'd is based entirely on the remarks found 
in short notices in Bartol'd's works and the documents found in his archive. Wittek was 
certainly aware of Bartol'd's visit to Istanbul, as he announced the lectures in the Türkische 
Post, and he accompanied him personally during his city-tour on 6 January 1926. They stayed 
in touch even after Bartol'd's departure back to Russia. Bartol'd received an unpublished 
draft of Wittek’s undercited article "Türkentum und Islam’, which was later published in 
the famous Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik in 1928, and took some 
notes on it. See, V. V. Bartol’d, ‘Otchet o komandirovke v Turtsiiu’, in Sochineniia, 
vol, VIII (Moscow: Izd-vo ‘Nauka’, 1973), 462-464; N. N. Tumanovich, Opisanie arkhiva 
akademika V. V. Bartol'da. (Moscow: Glavnaia Redaktsiia Vostochnoi Literatury, 1976), 
296, 360. Another evidence of their close relationship is that Wittek's first wife translated 
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It appears as though in the late 1960s, when Wittek wrote his analysis of 
the taking of Aydos Castle, he thought that he was living in a dream in the 
1930s. I don't think that Wittek's reference is referring to anything political. 
Wittek was very much aware of what Nazism meant, and he was fiercely anti- 
Nazi to the end. In other words, he knew what the reality was and what the 
dream meant, So, why did he think that he was living in a dream in the 1930s? 
The answer is found in Heywood’s introduction to this volume. Heywood 
argued that there was ‘an element of apocalyptic in Wittek’s historical 
formulations — sometimes buried, but often close to the surface, and on 
occasion clearly visible.' But this apocalyptic vision was not the expression 
of the dark times of the 1930s." Rather, following the collapse of the Dual 
Monarchy in Vienna, Wittek was certainly hoping for a regeneration and 
rejuvenation, and his mystical super hero, or ghází was the archetypical 
prototype of the imminent new man. It was exactly this hope that, some thirty 
years later, seems to be a reflection of the confusion of dream with reality. 

We are still at the beginning of understanding Wittek's oeuvre. There are 
still many unanswered questions, especially relating to his London years. Why 
did a mind, or a hedgehog if you will, which was capable of producing The 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire, withdraw to the safety of philological studies in 
his London years? This does not mean that Wittek's later works are less 
valuable. Just the opposite is true. in many respects they are more solid than 
his earlier works. It should suffice to compare his monumental, though slightly 
outdated, analysis of Yazıcıoğlu ‘Alt with anything he wrote before 1938.75 
Both Colin Heywood in his earlier studies and Alain Boureau, who published 
a brilliant little book on Ernst Kantorowicz, have drawn our attention to the 
parallels in the lives of Wittek and Kantorowicz.”° After almost eight decades, 
itis now almost impossible to imagine how the social sciences and humanities 
would have developed without those Germanophone scholars, who, for various 
reasons, had to leave their homes and seek refuge at the universities of North 
America, Britain, Turkey, and elsewhere. From Ernst Kantorowicz and 
Gershom Scholem in medieval studies to Erwin Panofsky in art history, from 
Erich Auerbach and Leo Spitzer in literature and linguistics to Hannah Arendt 
and Leo Strauss in political thought, from Gustav E. von Grünebaum to 
Andreas Tietze in Islamic studies and Turcology, these scholars transformed 
their newly adopted higher education institutions?" However, if we adopt 


a short article of Bartol’d from Russian to German. See, V. V. Bartol'd, ‘Der Heutige stand 
und die nächsten Aufgaben der geschichtlichen Erforschung der Türkvólker', ZDMG 83 
(1929), 121. 
24 Colin Heywood, ‘Introduction’, 14-16, 
25 Paul Wittek, ‘Yazijioghlu ‘Alt on the Christian Turks of the Dobruja’, BSOAS 14 (1952), 
639-668. 
26 Heywood, ‘“Boundless Dreams of the Levant,”’ 37-39; Alain Boureau, Kantorowicz. 
"Stories of a Historian, (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2001), xv. I believe 
we should take a note of Boureau’s failure to appreciate Heywood’s contribution here. 
27 The contributions of Germanophone scholars to the post-war development of the American 
academia is a well studied subject, but as Heywood demonstrated, the contributions of those 
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Boureau's idea of ‘parallel lives’, it would also be justifiable to ask why Wittek 
did not write a book like Kantorowicz’s King's Two Bodies. I do not mean a 
book in the same style, of course, but a book of the same stature. Although 
Kantorowicz produced his Friedrich der Zweite under the deep influence of 
Stefan George and German neo-Romanticism, today he is mainly remembered 
for his classic analysis of the development of medieval political ideas in the 
King's Two Bodies. Was this apparent discrepancy in terms of their post-war 
scholarly production, between Wittek and Kantorowicz because, as some of 
his students and colleagues have argued, the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in London failed to provide Wittek with a suitable office, or was he 
simply not able to find the intellectual vibrancy of Vienna in London?** Or 
was the reason perhaps more intellectual? He may just have realized how much 
groundwork needed to be done in Ottoman studies to engender a work of the 
statue of the King’s Two Bodies, or, after witnessing and mourning the collapse 
of two imperial ideals in Vienna and Istanbul, he had to endure the disappeat- 
ance of a third one, i.e. the British Empire, in London, We don't know, and 
we will probably never know. What we do know is that Wittek, in the second 
half of the 1930s, believed in what Walter Benjamin realized in 1940: 


The Messiah comes not only as the redeemer, he comes as the subduer of 
Antichrist. Only that historian will have the gift of fanning the spark of 
hope in the past who is firmly convinced that even the dead will not be 
safe from the enemy if he wins.?? 


Wittek in 1965 believed that in the second half of the 1930s, he was in a pit 
dreaming about the Messiah, or the super-ghází.? Thanks to the efforts of 
Colin Heywood, and also those of his fellow translators, Rudi Paul Lindner 
and Oliver Welsh, we now have a fundamental set of texts in translation 
collected in a single volume to enable us to study in depth Wittek's political 
theology and devoted scholarship, and its application in dark times to the 
apparently insoluble problems of early Ottoman history. 


scholars studying non-Western history have been consistently ignored in the literature. See 
Heywood, ‘A Subterranean History’, 15. 

28 For the first remark, see Stanford J. Shaw, ‘In Memoriam: Paul Wittek, 1894— 
1978’, IJMES 10 (1979), 140; and for the second remark see John Wansbrough, ‘Obituary: 
Paul Wittek’, BSOAS 42 (1979), 137. 

29 Walter Benjamin, ‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’, in W. Benjamin, ///uminations, 
ed. Hannah Arendt and tr. Harry Zorn (London: Pimlico, 1999), 247. 

30 Colin Heywood, *Spectrality, "Presence" and the Ottoman Past: Paul Wittek’s Rümtürkische 
Studien and Other Ghosts in the Machine' (forthcoming). 
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A Preliminary Note on the Text 
of The Rise of the Ottoman 
Empire 


A reissue of the text of Wittek's Rise presents its editor with a number of 
problems, some of which cannot easily be resolved. Fundamental to the 
present reissue of some of Wittek's major publications from the 1930s 
(a problem that does not arise in the case of his 1955 article ‘Fath Mubin’ (see 
Chapter VI(ID), was the obligation placed on their editor to ‘scrupulously 
respect' Wittek's texts. This, of course, has been our intention throughout the 
process of producing the present volume. 

The Rise, however, is a special case, being the only piece of Wittek's work 
republished here that was first published in English, a language in which Wittek 
possessed, it is clear, a considerable facility, even in the years before the war. 
but which in the 1930s was not his native tongue, nor a language which, as 
later became the case, he was accustomed to use on a daily basis. 

It is perhaps for this reason that, after the passage of nearly seventy years, 
some of the English usages in The Rise possess a certain archaic or non- 
contemporary flavour, which sits somewhat awkwardly with accepted early 
twenty-first century usage. This tension is particularly noticeable in the case 
of proper names. For example, Wittek consistently employs the adjectives 
‘Moslem’ and ‘Mohammedan’, both acceptable English usage perhaps in the 
thirties, whereas now we would write *Muslim'. He also at times employs the 
term ‘Osmanlı’ for ‘Ottoman’ — still perfectly acceptable in Turkish, but now 
obsolete in English usage. In these usages we may perhaps discern the influence 
at the time of H. A. R. Gibb. 

Even more of a problem is posed by Wittek's consistent use of *Constanti- 
nople’ to denote both the Byzantine and the post-1453 Ottoman city. Officially, 
of course, it was not until 1926 that the Turkish republic decreed that ‘Istanbul’ 
was the only official form of the City's name; before that, in different contexts 
— on coinage; in Ottoman documents; in literary usage — both names had been 
utilized. 

A further problem is posed by Wittek's somewhat idiosyncratic utilization 
of the Latin harfleri, the modern Turkish alphabet, the use of which had been 
made compulsory by Mustafa Kemal barely a decade previously. This can be 
seen, for example, in his macaronic transcription {6} — Jihangiráne bir devlet 
tshiqardiq bir ‘ashiretden — of the well-known and historically inaccurate 
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phrase from the Turkish writer Namık Kemâl: * Cihangiráne bir devlet çıkardık 
bir ‘asiretden’ (‘we raised a world-subduing power from a tribe’), but also in 


such forms as ‘Tshaudar’ and ‘Tshavuldur’ for Çavdar and Cavuldur. I have | 


noted the modern equivalents of these forms in the text, but left unresolved 
mutually inconsistent usages such as ‘Seljuk’/‘Kay1’, a compromise which will 
probably satisfy nobody. (It may have been, and probably was, the case that 
Wittek, or whoever was advising him in the process of turning his lecture notes 
into publishable English, utilized these forms to give the Turkish pronunciation 
its nearest equivalent in (mentally) spoken English.) 

Wittek was also prone to ‘telescope’ certain phrases, employing, for 
example, 'Khanate of southern Russia’ {1} (a meaningless contraction), for 
‘Khanate of the Crimea in southern Russia’ (still historically unsound as a 
descriptor, but certainly identifiable). 

Thus it has been a difficult task to determine what, if anything, should be 
done with the 1938 text of The Rise. To change one word or phrase which sits 
uneasily in literary English of the present day, might mean to change all, and 
thereby both to deform Wittek’s text and to give ita contemporary form which 
almost certainly would be found less acceptable than the original. 

In the end, therefore, it was decided that the text of The Rise which is 
republished here should be the text of 1938 (and of its unaltered reprints down 
to 1971). warts and all — except in a small number of instances: 


1 In every case (except in the titles of published works), ‘Moslem’ and 
‘Mohammedan’ has been changed to ‘Muslim’; and ‘Osmanl? to 
*Ottoman'. 

2 ‘Angora’ (again, an obsolete form) has been changed to ‘Ankara’. 

3 Significant ‘telescopings’ (as above) have been expanded between braces 
BE 

4 In all cases in which Wittek, as was his frequent habit, telescoped or 
abbreviated his footnote references, these have been expanded without 
comment to conform to current scholarly practice. This has also been done 
in the case of Wittek's other work republished here (the hitherto 
unpublished reference notes to his 1933 essay on Mehmed II (see Chapter 
VI(I)) forms a special case, which is discussed in the Introduction to that 
chapter) Where it has seemed imperative to update Wittek's biblio- 
graphical references, these editorial interpolations have also been placed 
within braces. 

5) Wittek's use of /i with a *hollow dot'/ (as used in the Swedish à) to 
represent the Turkish sound of ‘back’ /1/ has been abandoned perforce on 
typographical grounds, and the modern Turkish character /1/ substituted, 
wherever this is appropriate. 


It remains to note that the original pagination, not only of ‘The Rise’, but 
of all the material republished here, has been recorded, and is indicated in the 
text within braces, e.g. {203}. 
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In all cases other than those mentioned above, Wittek's original text has 
been preserved, in conformity with the obligation to respect his father's work 
which was laid on me some years ago by M. Martin Wittek. 


Journal Titles and Other 
Abbreviations Employed 
in Footnotes 


BSOAS 
EI; EP 


IJMES 
JAOS 
JRAS 
TOEM 
WZKM 
ZDMG 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (1st edn, 4 vols, Leiden, 1913—38; 2nd edn, 
10 vols, Leiden, 1960—80) 

International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Táríkh-i ‘Osmani Encümeni Mecmá ‘ast 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 
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Introduction 
A Critical Essay 


Colin Heywood 


Paul Wittek (1894—1978) was one of those scholars of a type that now, in the 
early years of the twenty-first century, has become by the passage of time 
entirely extinct: members of a generation of scholars and intellectuals, artists, 
painters and musicians who, for the most part, received their earliest training 
in the universities of central Europe in the last decade before 1914, and 
who later, often after many difficult years, were driven by moral conviction 
or by political or religious persecution to seek refuge in Britain or America. 
In their time they added immeasurably to the intellectual vitality and variety 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. There, on both sides of the Atlantic, manv of them 
eventually came to enjoy several decades of fruitful and fructifving activity in 
the country that had adopted them and to which they themselves, more or less 
willingly, adapted. In this context, for the present writer, the names of Erich 
Auerbach, Sir Ernst Gombrich, G. E. von Grunebaum and Ernst Kantorowicz, 
and Andreas Tietze, as well as of Wittek himself, come immediately to mind 
for intellectual debts that can never be adequately repaid. 


I 


The key event in the emergence of the origins and early history (1300-1453) 
of the Ottoman state as a discrete field of historical enquiry, in the course of 
the second half of the twentieth century, must be the publication in 1938 
of Paul Wittek's The Rise of the Ottoman Empire.! The Rise, although little 
more than fifty pages in length (being the reworked text of three lectures 
delivered by Wittek in the University of London in 1937), encapsulated in a 
compressed form the substance of several of his earlier studies and articles? 


| Paul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1938; repr. 
1958, 1971). Republished as Chapter I (31—69) of the present work. 

2 See in particular the following: ‘Der Stammbaum der Osmanen’, Der Islam, xiv (1925), 
94—100; *Zur Geschichte Angoras im Mittelalter", in Festschrift Georg Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 
329-354; Das Fürstentum Mentesche. Studie zur Geschichte Westkleinasiens im 13.—15. 
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Some (though not all) of these had as their principal object to demonstrate, in 
the main on the basis of certain early Ottoman literary and epigraphic sources 
(principally an inscription from the Sehádet Cami’ at Bursa (1337), and a 
passage from the Iskender-ndme (c.1403) of the west Anatolian versifier 
Ahmedi), that the Ottoman state was from its inception and virtually until the 
end of its existence a ghazi state? In other words, it was an Islamic polity, 
the sole raison d'étre of which, according to Wittek, was to undertake war for 
the Muslim faith against the Infidel.4 

For more than forty years from the late 1930s, Wittek’s monistic ‘ghazi 
thesis’ of the origins and nature of the Ottoman state remained virtually 
unchallenged, except to some extent by a slightly earlier, more national- and 
tribally-based explanation, which was put forward in its developed form in 
1935 by Wittek’s near-contemporary, one-time patron, and eventual critic, the 
Turkish nationalist historian Mehmed Fuat Köprülü (Kóprülü-zàde Mehmed 
Fu’ad). It was not until the late 1970s, around the time of Wittek's death, that 
the beginnings of a revisionist reaction to the problems inherent in an uncritical 
acceptance of his historical formulations began, somewhat cautiously, to be 
put forward. Before that, thanks not only to the stylistic brilliance and the 
underpinning scholarly rigour with which Wittek put forward his views, 
but also to the formidable strength of his personality, the influence that he 
had come to exercise. first as a refugee scholar in Belgium from 1934 to the 
fall of France, and second in Britain, as the first holder of the Chair of Turkish 
in the University of London from 1949 until his retirement at the age of sixty- 
seven in 1961, on the founding generation of serious Ottoman historians in 


Jahrhundert (Istanbul, 1934 [Istanbuler Mitteilungen, ii]); ‘Von der byzantinischen zur 
türkischen Toponymie’, Byzantion, x (1935), 11-64; ‘Die Glaubenskámpfer in osmanischen 
Staat’ (Leiden: Oostersche Genootschap in Nederland, Verslag van het achtste Congres, 1936), 
2-6 (English translation published in the present work, together with ‘Byzantinisch- 
Seldschukische Beziehungen’ (ibid., 129—133), ch. IV); ‘Deux chapitres de l'histoire des Tures 
de Roum’, Byzantion, xi (1936), 285-319 (English translation published in the present work, 
ch. III). Cf. also ‘Le Sultan de Rim’, Annuaire de l'Institut Oriental, vi (Brussels, 1938), 
361—390 (English translation published in the present work, ch. ID, and ‘De la défaite d'Ankara 
à la prise de Constantinople', Revue des Etudes Islamiques, xii (1938), 1-34 (delivered in 
Paris in March, 1938; English translation published in the present work, ch. V), both of which 
were published in the same year as The Rise (see The Rise, 54, nn. 58, 59). 

The crucial passage setting forth Wittek's Ahmedi/Bursa-based view is in The Rise, 14-15. 

The Rise, 14. 

5 Fuad Köprülü, Les Origines de l'Empire ottoman (Paris, 1935); English edition: The Origins 
of the Ottoman Empire, tr. and ed. Gary Leiser (Albany, 1992). Cf. also two articles by 
Köprülü, ‘Osmanlı imparatorluğunun etnik menşei meseleri" [Problems of the Ethnic Origin 
of the Ottoman Empire], Belleten, vii (1943), 219—313, and *Kay kabilesi hakkinda yeni 
notlar' [New Notes on the Kay Tribe], idem, viii (1944), 421-452, in the course of which 
he takes issue with Wittek who, as Rudi Lindner has observed, had erroneously ascribed to 
Kóprülü the notion that because the Ottomans claimed to be descended from the senior 
Turkish clan of Kayı, the prestige accruing from this made them the natural leaders of the 
Ottoman Turks (cf. Rudi Paul Lindner, Nomads and Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia 
(Bloomington, IN, 1983), 8). 
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both Britain and the United States, as well as elsewhere. Wittek's influence 
in these years cannot be underestimated. His long-lived intellectual ascendancy, 
when there is added to it the close relationship between him and Halil Inalcik, 
the most Westernized and equally the most influential Turkish Ottoman 
historian of his own generation, who had come over the years very largely to 
share Wittek's views, meant that in the middle decades of the past century 
the Wittekian ‘ghazi thesis’ held almost undisputed sway as the accepted 
interpretation of the origins and early development of the Ottoman state. 

Since the late 1970s a number of divergent critical views of Wittek's 
historical formulations regarding the origin and early nature of the Ottoman 
state have emerged, from historians such as Rudi Lindner and the late Ronald 
Jennings in the United States, and Colin Imber and the present writer in the 
United Kingdom.^ Other scholars, in some cases students of Wittek such as 
Elizabeth Zachariadou (Athens), have continued either to follow his views or 
to place themselves in opposition to the critical stance of the revisionists.’ 
Furthermore, as for example in recent monographs by Heath Lowry and 
Cemal Kafadar, and now most recently by Rudi Lindner, perhaps the three 
most prominent historians of the pre-1453 Ottoman state currently working in 
the United States, we have seen renewed attempts to rework early Ottoman 
history either within or at a tangent to the Wittekian paradigm.® 

The process of the re-evaluation of Wittek's historiographical legacv is still 
in train. As probably the youngest surviving active historian trom among those 
few fortunate auditors who participated in at least some of Wittek's last 


6 R. P. Lindner, ‘Stimulus and Justification in Early Ottoman History’, The Greek Orthodox 
Historical Review, xxvii/2-3 (Summer—Fall 1982), 207—224; R. C. Jennings, ‘Some Thoughts 
on the Gazi Thesis’, Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, \xxvi (1986), 
151—161; Colin Imber, ‘Paul Wittek's: De la défaite d'Ankara à la prise de Constantinople’, 
Osmanlı Araştırmaları, v (1986), 65-81; idem, ‘The Ottoman Dynastic Myth’, Turcica, xix 
(1987), 7-27; repr. in idem, Studies in Ottoman History and Law (Istanbul, 1996), 305—322; 
idem, ‘Canon and Apocrypha in Early Ottoman History’, in Colin Heywood and Colin Imber 
(eds), Studies in Ottoman History in Honour of Professor V. L. Ménage (Istanbul, 1994), 
117-137; idem, ‘What Does Ghazi Actually Mean?’, in Cigdem Balim-Harding and Colin 
Imber (eds), The Balance of Truth. Essays in Honour of Professor Geoffrey Lewis (Istanbul, 
2000), 165—178; Colin Heywood, ‘“Boundless Dreams of the Levant": Paul Wittek, the 
George-Kreis, and the Writing of Ottoman History', Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1989, 32—50, reprinted in idem, Writing Ottoman History: Documents and Interpretations 
(Aldershot, 2002), § V; idem, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1988, 7—25, reprinted in Writing Ottoman History, § VI; idem, ‘A Sub- 
terranean History: Paul Wittek (1894—1978) and the Ottoman State, Die Welt des Islams, 
xxxviii (1998), 386—405, repr. in Writing Ottoman History, § VII. 

7 Halil Inalcik, ‘The Question of the Emergence of the Ottoman State’, International Journal 
of Ottoman Studies, ii (1981-1982), 71-79; idem, ‘How to Read Aşık Pasgazáde's History’, 
in Heywood and Imber, Studies in Honour of V. L. Ménage, 139—156; Elizabeth Zachariadou, 
‘Histoire et légendes des premiers Ottomans’, Turcica, xxvii (1995), 45—89. 

8 Cemal Kafadar, Between Two Worlds. The Construction of the Ottoman State (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, CA, 1995); Heath W. Lowry, The Nature of the Early Ottoman State (Albany, 
NY, 2003); Rudi Paul Lindner, Explorations in Ottoman Prehistory (Ann Arbor, MI, 2007). 
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courses at SOAS in the years before his retirement from the School in 1961, 
and as a participant in the last twenty-five years of revision and debate, I have 


increasingly felt that the Wittekian oeuvre — or at least that part of it that ` 


comprises the broadly-based writings from the mid- to late 1930s which led 
up to and culminated in the publication of The Rise — should be allowed once 
more to speak for itself, and should be made available to a new generation of 
students and to a new, perhaps now more monoglot, English-speaking audience 
than that in which it first saw the light of day. 

The present volume, therefore, brings together in one volume, either in the 
original English in the case of The Rise, or in English translation, in that of 
the other pieces selected, eight closely interconnected writings by Wittek on 
Ottoman history during the century and a half from the founding of the state 
to the Fall of Constantinople. All but two of these pieces reproduce the texts 
of lectures or conference papers that were delivered by Wittek, originally in 
English, French or German depending on his audience, to seminars or 
conferences held in Leiden, Paris or London between 1936 and 1938. All these 
pieces achieved publication rapidly, in the short space of little more than two 
years. All, in terms of their style and approach, stand apart from the majority, 
although not all, of the other works in Wittek's scholarly oeuvre. In places 
they also manifest certain elements in common with his earlier, now largely 
forgotten essays in political and cultural journalism that appeared. principally 
in the pages of the Osterreichische Rundschau, a Grossdeutsch, conservative- 
leaning Austrian political and cultural fortnightly, in the early 1920s.? 

I shall return to these last observations later; for the present it suffices to 
ask what justification can be found for republishing these eight pieces at the 
present time, and in their present form, seven decades after they were written, 
and nearly three after the death of their author? The present work is designed 
to supplement, rather than to replace, the excellent collection of Wittek's ‘best’ 
articles, skilfully gathered together by Professor V. L. Ménage almost a 
quarter of a century ago and published in the well-known Variorum Series 
of Collected Studies.!? That work was designed with other Ottoman special- 
ists in mind; the present collection, which shares two items, albeit here in 
English translation, with Professor Ménage's selection, is designed more to 
make accessible to non-specialist historians of other fields on which Ottoman 
history has impacted, and to students of Middle Eastern history in general, a 
body of material that may nowadays be difficult of access other than through 
the larger and more specialized library holdings. That alone should be regarded 
as sufficient justification, but it is perhaps worth observing that the study of 
Ottoman history, as presently practised, appears often to have little in common 
with the Wittekian oeuvre either in its broadly-based concepts or in its more 


9 See Heywood, ‘“Boundless Dreams of the Levant"', 36, 39-40; idem, ‘A Subterranean 
History’, 392-394, 

10 Paul Wittek, La formation de l'Empire ottoman, ed. V. L. Ménage (London: Variorum 
Reprints, 1982). 
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narrowly text-oriented aspects, and yet the influence of Wittek as an Ottoman 
historian still continues to be felt and, in the decades since his death, to be 
increasingly discussed and debated.!! In this context it has been observed more 
than once in the course ofthe past twenty-five or thirty years, as the last century 
and the millennium approached and then passed, that we live in a post- 
historical age.!* Were this observation to be correct, historians might be con- 
demned to go on repeating old procedures, redeploying old methods, pursuing 
old aims, and developing old themes.'? In this spirit, one may tinker with the 
machine; fine-tune it, add this or that device to improve its performance, but 
beyond it one cannot go. The wheel, once invented, cannot be reinvented, or 
even modified in its essence, without ceasing to be a wheel. Thus, Darwinism, 
Marxism, Freudianism, have all been seen as the last universally valid 
intellectual ‘structures’ in their respective fields, fields that in fact encompass 
the whole of humanity, not to say the whole of life, beyond which it has 
appeared to be impossible to advance. And for the more restricted field of 
Ottoman history, during the period under review, similar observations could 
at times have been made. For Darwin, Marx, Freud, substitute Paul Wittek; 
for the theory of evolution, or the primacy of the class struggle, or the super- 
ego, substitute Wittek's 'gházi thesis’, his all-embracing explanation of the 
origins, development and ultimate demise of the Ottoman Empire, which finds 
its most sustained exposition in the studies collected in the present volume. 
With the passage of time, it is now seventy years since the "gházi thesis 
received its final, English-language distillation. The indirect connection, men- 
tioned previously, between Wittek's London years and the studies collected 
here lies in the fact that in the spring of 1937 there appeared in the vitrines of 
the University of London's newly-completed Senate House in Malet Street a 
printed announcement to the effect that on 4, 5, 6 May of that year a ‘Course 
of Three Lectures’ on The Rise of the Ottoman Empire would be given at what 
were then called the New Buildings of the University. The speaker, it was 
announced, would be Dr. Paul Wittek, ‘of the Institute of Oriental and Slavonic 
Philology and History in the Université Libre, Brussels’; the event was to take 
place under the aegis of the London University Board of Studies in Oriental 
and African Literatures.^ The lectures were duly delivered, and in the 
following year, 1938, the Royal Asiatic Society published, as Volume XXIII 
of the Society's series of monographs, a slim work of no more than fifty-four 
pages, bound in austere grey card covers, which contained the text, consid- 
erably revised according to some oral traditions handed down to the present 
age, and the adequate if somewhat sparsely furnished footnotes, of Wittek's 
London lectures. The title of the short lecture-series was also used as the title 


11 See, further, Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, 22—25. 

12 Arnold Gehlen, ‘Ende der Geschichte’, in: idem, Einblicke (Frankfurt, 1975), 115—134. 

13 Anton C. Zijderfeld, On Clichés: the Supersedure of Meaning by Function in Modernity 
(London, 1979), 3. 

14 See, for further details of the origins of Wittek's 1937 London lectures, Eyo, ‘Wittek 
and the Austrian Tradition’, 7—8. 
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of its printed version; and the titles of the individual lectures were retained as 
the headings of the work's three chapters. 

Wittek's Rise was last reprinted almost forty years ago, in 1971, seven years 
before the death of its author. During his lifetime Wittek's work as a historian 
of the early Ottoman state appeared unassailable, at least in the Anglo-Saxon 
world.!? Even after his death a number of devoted followers watched over the 
shrine and attempted to subvert, or at least to dissuade, the emergence of what 
may be termed a revisionist school of thought regarding his work. Noteworthy 
in this latter trend were a number of articles published in the early 1980s by 
American scholars, the appearance of which was followed by the holding of 
a Wittek-Tagung at SOAS in 1984 that (as it turned out) pitted critical papers 
by two British ‘revisionists’, Colin Imber and the present author, against two 
papers, essentially hagiographical in nature, by the late Susan Skilliter and the 
late John Wansbrough, both of whom were, in their lifetime, arch-defenders 
of what may be termed Wittekian orthodoxy.!6 Both Skilliter and Wansbrough 
had been students and then close colleagues of Wittek; although neither of 
them, it may be observed, possessed any particular expertise in early Ottoman 
history. Subsequent to the 1984 Tagung more work, noted previously, has been 
undertaken in an attempt to re-examine and in some cases to revalue Wittek's 
large-scale formulations regarding the origins and essential character of the 
Ottoman state.!” It is in this context of revisionism and ongoing debate that 
justification is to be found for the decision to reissue — in English — the eight 
studies that form the major proof-texts for any study of Wittek's gházi theory. 


To recapitulate, the earliest, in chronological terms, of the eight studies re- 
issued here are two short papers, entitled ‘Die Glaubenskámpfer im osman- 
ischer Staat’, published here in English translation as “The Warriors for the 
Faith in the Ottoman State’, and ‘Byzantinisch-Seldschukische Beziehungen’ 
or ‘Byzantine-Seljuk Relations'.!? Wittek had written them, presumably late 
in 1935, for the Eighth Congress of the Dutch Oriental Society, which was 
held in Leiden in early January 1936.'° Barely two months later he was in Paris, 


15 Heywood, * “Boundless Dreams", 34-35. 

16 Three of the four papers delivered at the 1984 Tagung were subsequently published. For 
Imber's ‘Paul Wittek's “De la défaite d'Ankara à la prise de Constantinople”’, and 
Heywood's * *Boundless Dreams’”, see p. 3, n. 6 in this volume, Cf. also John Wansbrough, 
‘Paul Wittek and Richard Hakluyt: A Tale of Two Empires’, Osmanlı Araştırmaları, vii-viii 
(1988), 55-70. Susan Skilliter died in the following year (1985) and I have not been able to 
trace any record of her paper having been published. 

17 Cf. Kafadar, Between Two Worlds; Heywood, ‘A Subterranean History’; Lowry, The Nature 
of the Early Ottoman State; and Lindner, Explorations in Ottoman Prehistory (see p. 3, 
nn. 6 and 8, in this volume). 

18 Ch. IV in this volume, 125-133. 

19 ‘Die Glaubenskampfer im osmanischer Staat’, Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland, Verslag 
van het achtste Congres gehouden te Leiden op 6—8 januari 1936 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1936), 
2-7; ‘Byzantinisch-Seldschukische Beziehungen’, ibid., 29-32. 
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at the invitation of the Centre d'Etudes Turques at the University of Paris, to 
deliver a pair of lectures collectively entitled *Deux chapitres de l'histoire 
des Turcs de Roum’ (published here as ‘Two Chapters in the History of Rüm'), 
the two parts being entitled ‘Les traits essentiels de la période seldjoucide en 
Asie Mineure’ and ‘Les ghazis dans l'histoire ottomane' 2? These lectures 
were delivered at the Sorbonne on 9 and 11 March 1936. Already by the time 
of his Paris lectures, wheels were being set in motion that would bring Wittek 
to London in the following year to deliver the three lectures on The Rise of 
the Ottoman Empire, mentioned previously.?! In 1937, the year of his visit 
to London, Wittek published little, only a short epigraphical notice that he 
contributed in that year to Byzantion. In 1938, however, besides The Rise, 
Wittek published (in the Bulletin of the Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves at the Université Libre) an article entitled ‘Le Sultan 
de Ram’. This is the only work in the present collection (republished here 
as ‘The Sultan of Rim’) that was not based on a public lecture or seminar 
paper.? Finally, less than a year after his visit to London, and two years after 
his first visit to Paris, Wittek returned to the Sorbonne on 29 and 31 March 
1938 to deliver two further lectures under the auspices of the Centre for Turkish 
Studies. These lectures, which were published in the same year in the Revue 
des Études Islamiques as ‘De la défaite d’ Ankara à la prise de Constantinople 
(Une demi-siècle d'histoire ottomane)’. are translated in the present work as 
‘From the Defeat of Ankara to the Conquest of Constantinople: A Half-century 
of Ottoman History? .?? 

The sequence in which these eight pieces are published here reflects a 
chronological ordering based on their subject-matter, and not on their date of 
delivery or publication. The logic of this arrangement, it is hoped, will be self 
evident, in that, as already noted, all the pieces published here derive from a 
single, tightly-drawn period of not much more than two, or at the most, three 
years in Wittek's career. Chapters II and III, entitled respectively ‘The Sultan 
of Rüm' and *Two Chapters in the History of Rüm', fit together in terms of 
their subject-matter, and reflect Wittek's deep, not to say passionate conviction 
that what he perceived as the historical characteristics of that ‘Land of Rim’, 
the Anatolian heartland of the Ottoman state, were something to be cherished 
and memorialized. 'Byzantine-Seljuk Relations’ and ‘Warriors for the Faith’, 
the short, unfootnoted papers that stands here as Chapter IV, both contain 
elements in their original German which illuminate Chapter I, the published 
text of the three 1937 lectures on The Rise of the Ottoman Empire. There, many 
of the themes developed at length in Chapters II and III, or prefigured in 
Chapter IV, are recapitulated before Wittek passes on to the more narrowly 
Ottoman elements in the work. Finally, Chapters V and VI, which are 


20 Ch. III in this volume, 176. 

21 Ch, Lin this volume, 31—69. 

22 Ch.IL in this volume, 73—96. 
23 Ch. V in this volume, 135—160. 
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concerned exclusively with the Ottoman state in the first half of the fifteenth 
century (V), and with the reign of Mehmed II (VI), deal in considerable detail 


with a period in the history of the Ottoman state otherwise either merely - 


touched on or passed over in Wittek's writings from this period. 

‘De la défaite", delivered in March 1938 and published later in the same 
year, closes the series of Wittek's pre-war, mainly public, lectures and writings 
on broad themes of early Ottoman history that have been selected for 
republication here, Less than a year after publication of ‘De la défaite’ and 
The Rise, Europe was to be again at war, and within a further few months, in 
the spring of 1940, Wittek would be forced into a second exile, this time as a 
refugee escaping from Brussels ahead of the German armies to the British lines 
at Dunkirk, to temporary internment and asylum and, eventually, to permanent 
residence in Britain, and to an illustrious late-flowering career from 1949 to 
1961 as the first holder of the London Chair of Turkish. 


II 


Having advanced so far, it is necessary to retreat fifty years or so in time, to 
the years before the outbreak of the First World War. Although it is true 
that the study of Ottoman history as a specialized sub-discipline practised 
either by oriental philologists with a historical bent or by historians equipped 
with the necessary languages, has been, at least as far as the English-speaking 
world is concerned (but almost exclusively in Britain and the United States, 
and latterly, Canada), a product of the second half of the last century, the origins 
of the field were considerably older. As an organized scholarly discipline, a 
starting-point may be found in the formation in 1909 of the Ottoman Historical 
Society and the establishment by some of its leading members of the first 
scholarly journal devoted exclusively to the subject.” Shortly thereafter, in 
the aftermath of the Young Turk revolution, came the first attempts to cata- 
logue, or at least to classify, the hundreds of thousands of registers and millions 
of documents that comprise the main archival legacy of the Ottoman state. 
Simultaneously with these developments came also the first hesitant opening 
of the Istanbul archives to a small handful of carefully chosen scholars.” 

At first, and for many years subsequently, Ottoman historical studies were 
the preserve of Turkish and Central European — mainly German-speaking 
or Hungarian — scholars. À powerful nineteenth-century tradition of Anglo- 


24 The Táríh-i Osmánt Encümeni (the Ottoman History Society) was founded in 1909, in the 
year following the Young Turk revolution. The society and its journal, Tarih-i Osmání 
Encümeni Mecmuası, later, after the fall of the Ottoman dynasty, renamed Türk Tarih 
Encümeni Mecmuası, were under the direction of the last Ottoman Imperial Historiographer, 
* Abdurrahman Seref (1835—1925), cf. Fr. Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen 
und ihre Werke (Leipzig, 1927), 404—406. 

25 On the opening of the Ottoman archives and its early years as a public institution, see 
L. Fekete, ‘Uber Archivalia und Archivwesen in der Türkei', Acta Orientalia Hungarica, 
iii (1953), 179-205. 
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Saxon scholarship in Ottoman lexicography and literary history, embodied in 
the careers and scholarly achievements of — to name only the two most 
significant figures — Sir James Redhouse and E. J. W. Gibb, failed to survive 
the latent and intermittently recrudescent Turcophobia that preceded, accom- 
panied, and followed the Ottoman Empire's entry into the First World War 
on the side of the Central Powers. Subsequently, the British political classes’ 
passionate and disastrous love-affair with the Arabs ensured that in the reappor- 
tionment of academic resources that accompanied the First and followed the 
Second World wars, the study of the Arabic language and the history and 
societies of those who spoke it would maintain its effortless primacy in Middle 
Eastern academic studies.7^ In the post-Ottoman era, when the study of Turkish 
could no longer be seen to possess even a strategic importance, the legacy of 
Redhouse and E. J. W. Gibb was abandoned, and Ottoman and Turkish studies 
in Britain came to take on some of the characteristics of the Mamluk sultanate 
in Egypt: an alien institution, preserved and carried on by foreigners, and in 
native-born hands likely to fail after the first generation. 

In Central Europe, Turkish and Ottoman studies took a different course. 
In Germany the politics of diplomacy, and the close connection between 
diplomacy and scholarship that had developed in the Wilhelmine era, all con- 
tributed to an upsurge in German scholarly activity before and during the First 
World War. In Austria, fittingly, matters were more complex. The old tradition 
of Ottoman scholarship. nurtured in Vienna, beginning in the sixteenth century 
with a series of more than competent Hof-dolmetschers and culminating, at 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
respectively, in the lexicographic and historical achievements of Meninski and 
von Hammer, had been forged out of necessity in the course of nearly three 
centuries of armed conflict between the Habsburgs and the Ottomans for 
control of the lands lying between Vienna and Belgrade. 

As a result, when, in 1918, the German and Austrian empires preceded 
in defeat the fate of their Ottoman ally and disappeared for ever, it was in 
the successor states of Weimar Germany, the post-Habsburg rump of the new 


26 One may mention here the most eminent British Turkologist of his generation, the late Sir 
Gerard Clauson (1891—1974) — an almost exact contemporary of Wittek, it may be noted — 
who, as both he himself and Professor Bosworth in his admirable recent memoir have made 
clear, began to publish extensively only in 1961 after his retirement from a lifetime career 
in government service (see Sir Gerard Clauson, Studies in Turkic and Mongolic Linguistics, 
2nd edn, with an Introduction by Professor C. Edmund Bosworth (London, 2002) ix 
(Clauson) and xxii-xxiii (Bosworth). This second edition is (with the exception of Bosworth's 
‘Introduction’, an unaltered reprint of the first, published in 1962 by the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Prize Publication Fund, vol. XX), under the title of Turkish and Mongolian Studies. It may 
be observed that even the relatively enlightened policies of the post-1945 years in Britain, 
which saw the establishment of the London Chair of Turkish, have not been perpetuated: 
the post of Professor of Turkish in the University of London has remained unfilled since 
the Thatcherite-inspired university cut-backs of the mid-1980s, 

27 For a short conspectus of this subject, with references to further reading, see Heywood, 
‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, 13-15. 
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Grossósterreich, and the kingless kingdom of Hungary, that scientific Otto- 
man historical studies found their post-war base. In Weimar Germany, Ottoman 
historical studies were in the main directed by former expatriates, Johann 
Heinrich Mordtmann, who during the Great War had been German consul- 
general in Istanbul, and was an early patron and supporter of Wittek; Friedrich 
Giese; Theodor Menzel, and Fr. Taeschner, were all active in early Ottoman 
studies in the Weimar Republic. In Munich there was a local scholar in post, 
in the person of Franz Babinger (1891—1968), a young and promising Bavarian, 
who had served — inaccurately, according to Wittek, in the ranks — in Turkey 
during the war, and for whom Wittek came over the years to develop an 
extreme and in some ways unjustified antipathy.”® 

Germany had survived the peace settlement more or less intact, territorially 
speaking, but the sundering in pieces of the Habsburg lands effectively divided 
the Turkologists and the Ottomanists — representing the two basic approaches 
to Ottoman Turkish studies — between the two main successor states of Austria 
and Hungary. At Budapest there emerged in the post-war period the consider- 
able figure of Lajos Fekete, who consolidated and raised to new heights the 
old Habsburg tradition of archive-based documentary studies in Ottoman 
paleography and diplomatic and applied it principally to the history of Hungary 
under Ottoman rule.?? 

In Austria, which is more our concern. Ottoman studies were concentrated. 
as they always had been, in Vienna. The leading post-war figure there was 
Friedrich von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, another former diplomat-scholar turned 
academic.?? Under the aegis of Kraelitz, and joint-editor with him of the newly- 
founded Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, was a younger scholar, 
a former student of classical studies and a one-time artillery officer in the k.u.k 
Armee, who had served in the latter part of the war on intelligence duties in 
Turkey. This was Paul Wittek. It was the pattern of Ottoman historical studies 
as they had developed at Vienna, their development during the interwar years 
by Wittek, first at Vienna, then in Istanbul and finally at Brussels, and the 
course of Wittek's own academic career post-1945, which was to be the prin- 
cipal agent in the intellectual transference of the Central European, and 
principally the Viennese, traditions of Ottoman historical scholarship into the 
English-speaking academic world. In this process the publication in London 


28 On Babinger as an Ottoman historian and an antithesis to Wittek see my study, ‘Mehmed 
H and the Historians: Babinger's Mehmed der Eroberer During Half a Century’, Turcica, 
xl (2008), 295—344. For a homely and at times uncritical, but deeply revealing study of 
Babinger, cf. the ‘essay’ by Gerhard Grimm, ‘Franz Babinger (1891-1967): Ein lebens- 
geschichtlicher Essay', Die Welt des Islams, xxxviii/3 (1998), 286—333. 

29 Fekete's major works span almost thirty years, from his magisterial Einführung in dies 
osmanische Diplomatik (1926) to his equally masterly Die Siyaqat-Schrift in der türkischen 
Finanzverwaltung (1955). 

30 On Kraelitz see Colin Heywood, ‘Between Historical Myth and “Mythohistory”: The Limits 
of Ottoman History', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, xii (1988), 339, 340; for his 
influence on Wittek see idem, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, 9, 10, 21, 22; idem, 
‘A Subterranean History’, 389. 
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in 1938 of Wittek's The Rise of the Ottoman Empire may with hindsight be 
seen to have been the decisive step.?! 


III 


What was the immediate critical reaction to The Rise? It had been published 
at a time of a growing world crisis; by the time the reviewers had done their 
work Europe was at war. It is worth pointing out that despite Wittek’s 
reichsfeindlich status in Nazi Germany — as mentioned previously, he had 
resigned his post at the German Archaeological Institute in Istanbul immed- 
iately after the Nazi seizure of power in Germany — The Rise was accorded 
respectful and thoughtful reviews in Axis Europe. In Berlin, the eminent 
Arabist Richard Hartmann, who had earlier given Wittek's monograph on the 
west-Anatolian emirate of Menteshe high praise in the austere and prestigious 
columns of the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung (a journal to which, in his 
Istanbul days a decade earlier, Wittek had been a regular contributor), 
contributed to it an equally positive review of The Rise.? Hartmann's review 
had appeared promptly, in the latter part of 1939; in it he characterized The 
Rise as ‘a concise exposition [of the subject] but [one] uncommonly compelling 
and rich in thought, ... [presenting] a total picture that reads uncommonly 
compellingly and absorbingly' (eine gedrangte, aber ungemein gedanken- 
reiche und fesselnde Darstellung, ... [ein] Gesamtbild ... das ungemein 
anregend wirkt und sich spannend liest). He concluded that what he termed 
‘these fine lectures’ (schónen Vortrdge) were a landmark in the investigation 
of their basic theme (ein Markstein in der Erforschung des Themas). Equally 
positive was the verdict of Franz Taeschner, Wittek's old collaborator in 
pre-Nazi days at the German Archaeological Institte in Istanbul. In a review 
of The Rise published in Der Islam in 1942, Taeschner observed that ‘In both 
these works P.W. has given Ottoman scholarship and also general historical 
studies a sketch of his insights, based on detailed studies, of the process of 
the genesis and emergence of Ottoman power’ (Durch die beiden . . . Arbeiten 
[scil. also ‘De la défaite’, which Taeschner reviewed concurrently] hat P.W. 
der osmanistischen Fachwissenschaft wie auch der allgemeinen historischen 
Forschung einen Abriss seiner, auf eingehenden Einzelstudien fussenden 
Einsicht in den Prozess des Werdens der osmanischer Macht gegeben).* 
Taeschner's review ends with an expression of hope that it might be permitted 
to Wittek to present in a single work a full working out of the development 


31 For the academic politics that eventually brought Wittek from Brussels to London in 1937 
see Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, 7-8, 11-12. 

32 Richard Hartmann, ‘[Review of] Paul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 
1938)’, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1939, no. 10, cols 642—644 (cf. ibid., 1935, no. 5, 
cols 320—332 for Hartmann's review of Wittek's Mentesche). 

33 Hartmann, ‘[Review of] The Rise’, col. 322. 

34 Franz Taeschner, ‘[Review of] Paul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938)’, 
Der Islam, xxvi (1942), 166—168. 
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of the Ottoman state down to 1453: courteous and possibly courageous 
sentiments in the context of the time and place in which they were written.’ 
Remarkably, and in contrast, The Rise seems not to have been reviewed in 
either Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the publisher of the work, or the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, the house organ (if one may so 
describe it) Wittek's future employer. 


IV 


Any introduction to Wittek's historical writings from the 1930s must make 
reference to the intellectual underpinnings that sustained it.*¢ It would not be 
unfair to observe that there was always an element of apocalyptic in Wittek's 
historical formulations — sometimes buried, but often close to the surface, and 
on occasion clearly visible. It surfaces in the introduction that Wittek wrote 
on taking over the editorship of the Oesterreichische Rundschau at the 
beginning of 1922.3’ For an apograph to the ‘Introduction’ Wittek chose the 
violently apocalyptic closing lines from Stefan George's ‘Der Krieg’ (1917): 


Der Kampf entschied sich schon auf Sternen: Sieger 
Bleibt, wer das Schutzbild birgt in seinen Marken 
Und Herr der Zukunft, wer sich wandeln kann.?? 


The ‘Introduction’ itself is heavy with historical myth and symbolism, deeply 
evocative of the vanished Habsburg monarchy — ‘the mythical picture of his 
country which everyone carries in his heart’ (das mythische Bild, das jeder 
von seinem Staate im Herzen tragt) — and imbued with a spirit of uncritical 
historical romanticism, whether applied to the Habsburgs, to the medieval 
Holy Roman Empire, or to the nations of contemporary Europe, even to secular, 
republican France, ‘in which the medieval knightly archetype (das mittel- 
alterliche ritterliche Urbild) is alive today in every Frenchman’ .*? It would be 
facile to dismiss these attitudes as mere journalism, or as evidence of what 
Fr. Giese, more than a decade later in his critical and ad hominem review of 
Wittek’s sole monograph, correctly if unkindly defined as ‘the undoubtedly 
quite considerable journalistic talents of the author'.^? In fact, they should 


35 Taeschner, '[Review of] The Rise’, 168. 

36 See further on this point the extensive commentaries in my ‘“Boundless Dreams of the 
Levant"' and ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’ articles. 

37 On Wittek's editorship of the Oesterreichische Rundschau see my ‘“Boundless Dreams of 
the Levant”’, 38, 39; ‘Wittek and the Austrian tradition’, 9, 18; ‘A Subterranean History’, 
389, 392. 

38 ‘The struggle is determined already in the stars: the Conqueror remains the one who saves 
the holy ikon within his marchlands, and Lord of the Future [Things], who can transform 
himself.’ ‘Einleitung’, 1; c£. Stefan George, Werke (4 vols, Munich, 1983), ii, 195. 

39 Ibid., 3. 

40 Fr. Giese, [Review of Wittek, Mentesche (1934)], Historische Zeitschrift, cliii (1935-1936), 
370—372, at p. 371. 
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be taken seriously, as evidence of the saturation of the younger Wittek — he 
was twenty-seven when he took on the editorship of the Oesterreichische 
Rundschau — by the strongly romantic-apocalyptic and deterministic ethos 
that grew out of his personal involvement in and commitment to the ethos of 
Stefan George and the George-Kreis, coupled with his own experiences in 
and after the First World War and the virtual ‘Apocalypse Now’ world of post- 
war, post-Habsburg Vienna.“ 

These attitudes carried over into Wittek's interpretation of early Ottoman 
history, developed in the following years. Writing at a time when he was 
still only in the mid-thirties, he apostrophized the uj (mod. T.: uc), the west 
Anatolian marchlands between Islam and Byzantium, as the scene of heroic, 
quasi-Stefan Georgean activities: 


The spiritual posture and view of life on the borders . . . is heroic, chivalric, 
romantic: to put it bluntly, primitive (Die geistige Haltung und Lebens- 
anschauung an den Grenzen ... ist heroisch, ritterlich, romantisch; im 
Vergleich zu jener ausgesprochen primitiv)” 


‘Heroisch’, ‘ritterlich’, ‘romantisch’: these are the key words for arriving at a 
clear understanding of the Wittekian mode of historical formulation. But the 
marchlands of western Anatolia were not only heroic, knightly and romantic; 
they were also possessed, according to Wittek, of a historic mission. In fact the 
concept of a ‘historic mission’ was also extended to the Danishmendids, the 
opponents in the eleventh-twelfth centuries of the Seljuks of Rim and, according 
to Wittek, the upholders of the gházi tradition and ethos in extending the old 
march traditions across the whole of Asia Minor: ‘The Danishmendids had 
fulfilled their historic mission, the extension of the old border traditions across 
the whole of Asia minor (Ihre historische Mission, die Ausbreitung der alten 
Grenztraditionen über Ganz Kleinasien, hatten die Danischmende erfüllt). 
Nor was this all: in dealing with even the earliest period (late eleventh 
century) of the Turkish conquest of Anatolia, Wittek adopted a quasi- 


41 Colin Imber, in his critique of Wittek's ‘De la défaite', makes much of Wittek's attachment 
to German nationalism. I am reminded here ofa conversation that I had with Professor Klaus 
Kreiser in 1987, shortly after the publication of Imber's article, in the course of which he 
made the observation that Wittek was not influenced by anything as specific as German 
nationalism, but more by a generalized ‘romantic’ attitude, and asked me whether I did not 
think that what Wittek wrote could as well have been written by an Italian (note of telephone 
conversation with Klaus Kreiser, 11 January 1987). My response at the time was that I did 
so think, that Wittek should in no way be considered as a crude nationalist, and that his 
historical obsession, not to put the matter too strongly, was not with the post-1871 Prusso- 
German Reich, but with the Holy Roman Empire, both in its Italian/Hohenstaufen phase 
(congruent with Stefan George), and in its last twentieth-century efflorescence under the 
Austrian Habsburgs, although, I added, one should not overlook Wittek's manifest 
grossdeutsch political sympathies in the period from 1920 to at least 1924. 

42 Wittek, Mentesche, 7. 

43 Wittek, Mentesche, 8. 
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Nietzschean heroic/joyful motif: this was the period of what he styled ‘the 
lively, cheerful conquests' ^^ — a sentiment that doubtless was fully shared 


by those inhabitants late eleventh-century Anatolia on whom fell the weight | 


of the first Turkish conquests. 

Viewed thus, the Ottoman state may be contrasted with Byzantium: in 
Ottoman history there is no state apart from the dynasty that creates it; the 
imperial idea does not predate the dynastic creation, but is created by it, as 
evidenced by Ottoman attempts from the fifteenth century onwards to supply 
a pre-existent imperial connection to legitimize their rule. Historians have 
not found this state of affairs easy to accept. Wittek regarded the existence of 
the Ottoman state as an end in itself, requiring no further justification for its 
existence than its being the embodiment of the gházi idea. 

As a result, perhaps, of the strength of his historical formulations and the 
influences that were early brought to bear in formulating them, Wittek was 
condemned to stagnate as a historian. It may be that the intellectual limitations 
ofthe Ottoman chronicles were in themselves unlikely to lead one beyond their 
own brand of ethical idealism coupled with naked Staatsrdson. As a result, 
the fruitful syntheses between history, geography and locality that from the 
late 1920s animated the Annales school and that, from 1950 or thereabouts, 
were taken up, although with uncertain results, by Barkan and the 'second 
wave' school of Ottoman defterologists. seem to have remained to Wittek a 
closed book.*6 The large-scale work on Anatolia in the beylik and early 
Ottoman period, which was looked for by the German reviewers of Mentesche 
and The Rise, never saw the light of day. 


V 


A further fallacy, which the Wittekian view of Ottoman history propagated 
without its being noticed, was the fallacy of historical inevitability. The fallacy 
in this case can perhaps be expressed simplistically: because the Ottoman 
state lasted for 600 years it was inevitable that it should have endured so long. 
In fact, there were several other directions in which Anatolia could have 
developed from the mid-thirteenth century — the critical period — other than 
the route it took, which led eventually to total Ottoman hegemony. 

One such route could have been the reduction of much of the peninsula to 
quasi-colonial economic status under greater Venetian and Genoese political 
and economic hegemony than that, which eventually was the case. Another, 


44 Wittek, Mentesche, 8: ‘Erst als die Periode des frisch-fróhlichen Eroberns und ... noch 
vermehrten chaotischen Durcheinanders vorüber war, erlangte das rumseldschukischen 
Staatswesen von Konja das Übergewicht". 

45 Cf. the critical observations by Imber, in his ‘Ottoman Dynastic Myth’, and ‘Canon and 
Apocrypha in Early Ottoman History' (see p. 3, n. 6). 

46 On the connections between the Annales school and Ottoman history see Colin Heywood, 
‘Fernand Braudel and the Ottomans: the Emergence of an Involvement (1928-1950)’, 
Mediterranean Historical Review, xxiii/2 (December 2008), 165—184. 
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a prerequisite for the first, would have been the continuation in Anatolia 
of the quasi-Italian Kleinstaaterei that obtained from the mid-thirteenth to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century.*” In this way there might have built up, 
as in Italy, a sort of internal balance of power that would have effectively 
prevented the emergence of a single great power in the region until much later 
— possibly even until the nineteenth century, when an emergent Turkish 
nationalism could in truth have modelled itself on the contemporary activities 
of the Carbonari. 

Equally, in the context of the simultaneous collapse of the Ottoman and 
Habsburg empires, it was perhaps not so much that, as Wittek expressed it, 
their destinies had been inextricably linked but, as Roy Bridge cogently 
observed twenty years ago, it was ‘not an inexorable community of fate, but 
simply the coincidence in time of the blows sustained by the two empires 
... that accounts for the fact that in their deaths they were not divided’. 

It may thus be argued that meaning had been superseded by function, a real 
critical transference of meaning, in that the meaning of Ottoman history had 
been superseded through the imposition of the Wittekian ghazi theory as an 
all-inclusive explicator of every aspect and phenomenon of the subject, into 
its function as the political and social reification of the ghazt ethos. But what, 
epistemologically speaking, was the function of the ‘ghâzî thesis’? Put simply, 
or when viewed objectively, it provided an ideology to be used to explain. 
justity and, above all, rattonalize the Ottoman past in terms of an /deenschema, 
i.e. a fixed set of assumptions and notions that, when adopted, would immed- 
iately allow the historian to ‘explain’ not just some, but all the aspects, all 
the disparate phenomena, of— in the Wittekian case — Ottoman history.” Thus, 
Ottoman history was being (re)written in terms of a Weltanschauung, a total 
world-view. The gházi theory, which was used by the Ottomans themselves 
as both stimulus and justification, as both a spur to their gaining the place in 
the world that they saw themselves as destined for, and a justification of the 
methods of statecraft and warfare which they had employed to attain it, was 
re-used by Wittek not only as the ideological basis for his own re-interpretation 
of Ottoman history, but as a tool to fashion ideological status for his re- 
interpretation as a Weltanschauung that supplied not merely one possible, 
but the only possible explanation of the entire course of Ottoman history from 


47 Onthe west Anatolian Kleinstaaterei see Wittek, Mentesche (see p. 1, n. 2 in this volume); 
P. Lemerle, L'Emirat d'Aydin, Byzance et l'Occident (Paris, 1957); and Elizabeth 
Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade: Venetian Crete and the Emirates of Menteshe and Aydin 
(1300—1415) (Venice, 1983). 

48 Francis Roy Bridge, ‘Austria-Hungary and the Ottoman Empire in the Twentieth Century’, 
Mitteilungen des Ósterreichischen Staatsarchivs, xxxiv (1981), 270. 

49 Cf. here Arnold Gehlen, Urmensch und Spdtkultur (Bonn, 1956), cited by Zijderfeld, 
On Clichés, 116, n. 10. 

50 Erwin Hólzle, Idee und Ideologie. Ein Zeitkritik aus universalhistorischer Sicht (Bern and 
Munich, 1969). Cf. also the valuable review article by Herbert Arnold, History and Theory, 
x/1 (1971), 134-147. i 
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the foundation ofthe Ottoman state to its eventual dissolution rather more than 
seven centuries later. 

Such retrospective rationalizations have hardly been uncommon as vehicles 
for the rewriting of history from a fixed ideological standpoint, whether of the 
right or the left, or even from the standpoint of ostensibly value-free, *objective' 
Scholarship. The classic example of the latter case, that of the so-called 
‘Protestant Ethic’, formulated by and encapsulated in the work of Max Weber, 
is not without relevance as a possible formative influence on Wittek. The idea 
of the Protestant ethic and that of the gházi theory have much in common, 
typologically speaking, as /deenschemen that manage at one and the same time 
to be both highly nebulous and richly documentable.*! In fact, the influence 
of Max Weber should not be discounted. Although it has been pointed out 
that it was Weber, and not Stefan George, who opposed what have been termed 
the ‘impulsive elements’ that eventually were absorbed into National Social- 
ism,” Weber himself, in his later years, seems to have been at least to some 
degree attracted towards the charismatic persona of Stefan George and his 
mystical verses.” Equally significantly, it was in the pages of the Archiv für 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, the prestigious pioneer journal of soci- 
ology that Weber had founded, that Wittek published two of his earliest — and 
longest — articles (on Turkish and Islamic, rather than on purely Ottoman 
history), in 1925 and 1928, respectively. 


VI 


To return to the question posed at the beginning of this essay. After so much 
criticism has been levelled, not at Wittek's formidable forensic skills per se, 
but at the historical formulations that he encapsulated in most of the eight pieces 
republished here, what justification can be found for republishing these five 
pieces at the present time? It is not only that, as Professor Ménage wrote in 
his obituary notice for The Times, ‘very little even of his earliest publications, 
has been or is likely to be superseded’:°* more is it that today, seventy years 
since these studies were written, and thirty years after their author’s death, the 
turn of fortune’s wheel has suddenly made the whole question of the ideological 
justification for religious warfare appear to be of a far greater relevance than 
even Wittek himself could have imagined. 


51 For a useful assessment of Weber’s thought see Arthur Mitzmann, The Iron Cage: an 
Historical Interpretation of Max Weber (New York, 1969). 

52 Bruce Mazlish, [Review essay on Mitzmann, The Iron Cage], History and Theory x/1 (1971), 
90—107, at pp. 93—94. 

53 On Weber in this context, and his influence on Wittek, see Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian 
Tradition’, 10, 13, 21; idem, ‘A Subterranean History’, 391; on his interest in the George- 
Kreis, see ‘A Subterranean History’, 404. 

54 Wittek, ‘Konstantinopel, Islam und Kalifat’, Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
liii (1925), 370-426; idem, "Türkentum und Islam, I’ [all published], ASS lix (1928), 
489—525, 

55 The Times, 16 June 1978. 
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Should we then once more prepare to accept Wittek’s ‘great idea’ of the 
permanent gházi character of the Ottoman state? In attempting to answer this 
question we have also once more to ask, what sort of a historian was Wittek? 
The late Isaiah Berlin, in a well-known essay on Tolstoy's view of history, 
took for the book's motto a fragment from the ancient Greek poet Archilochus 
to the effect that ‘the fox knows many things, but the hedgehog knows one 
big thing’.°° In relation to the gházi theory we may enquire whether Wittek 
was a hedgehog or a fox, or whether perhaps he partook simultaneously or 
alternatingly of the characteristics of both creatures. 

In fact, Wittek, like Tolstoy in Berlin's classificatory schema — which is 
perhaps an indication both of Wittek's stature and of the difficulty in coming 
to terms or accounting for what he wrote — appears to have been a fox who 
wanted to be a hedgehog (or possibly a hedgehog who had superlative skills 
as a fox). Like the fox, he ‘knew many things’, never (or almost never) putting 
& foot wrong, as in the final, unfinished series of articles on early Ottoman 
documents that he contributed to the Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes during his last years of active scholarship.” But in public, as 
evidenced by the lectures and seminar papers republished in this work, he 
seems to have wished to appear a hedgehog, subordinating all his forensic skills 
and vast source-derived knowledge to creating (and I use the word advisedly) 
a monistic picture of the Ottoman state as a — as the — ghazi state. 

Most Ottomanists — by this | mean, most historians of the Ottoman state — 
who have been productively active during the past century have been foxes, 
quintessential foxes, eschewing the broad questions, the monist stance, 
while quietly cultivating their patch. Out-and-out hedgehogs have been few 
in number, and for the most part they-have been notably unsuccessful both as 
historians and Ottomanists, a situation that can be easily but not inaccurately 
blamed on ‘the state of the art’ and on the undisputed fact that learning to read 
and, having read, to understand Ottoman sources either literary or archival is 
a lifetime task that leaves little time or energy for the erection of a metaphysical 
scaffolding to support the work in hand. 

In all this, Wittek was, in his time, as he remains today, the great exception 
to the above rule. In the years since his death those elements in his work that 
can be most easily identified with a hedgehog-like stance — most particularly, 
at least one of the works republished here — have not fared well at the hands 
of critics who, for the most part — those at least of them, that is, with the capacity 
and insight to do so ~ have staunchly stood by and indeed acknowledged their 
indebtedness to, the methods and the insights that he brought to his forensic 
and detailed scholarship. 


56 Isaiah Berlin, The Hedgehog and the Fox. An Essay on Tolstoy's View of History (New York, 
1970), 1. 

57 Wittek, ‘Zu einigen frühosmanischen Urkunden (I-VII), WZKM, lii-lix/Ix (1957—1963/4), 
reprinted (with continuous pagination and a separate index) in idem, La formation de 
l'Empire ottoman’, § VII. 
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The penultimate piece in the present volume, the ‘De la défaite d'Ankara 
à la prise de Constantinople' (Chapter V, 135—160) furnishes a case in point. 
Given at what was the first public occasion devoted to attempting a revaluation 
of Wittek's work as a historian, the fateful Wittek-Tagung of 1984 already 
referred to, Colin Imber's critique of ‘De la défaite’ is still required reading 
for any student wishing to get to grips with the fundamental problems sur- 
rounding Wittek's broader historical formulations. In his paper, Imber 
criticized particularly harshly Wittek's handling of the confused period that 
followed on the defeat of Bayezid I at the hands of Timáür in 1402, and singled 
out for particular criticism Wittek's presentation of the personalities and 
policies ascribed to the sons of Báyezid, who for a decade struggled for political 
and territorial supremacy in the territorially much-reduced post-Ankara 
Ottoman state. Subsequently, Imber has arrived at a position that rejects 
Wittek's ‘ghazi thesis’ in its entirety, and in an essay that appeared recently 
as a contribution to a Festschrift presented to Professor Geoffrey Lewis, he 
has argued that the term 'gházi' is at best an imprecise one, and one that perhaps 
means no more than marauder or border raider.°? 

More may be said concerning the external and internal stimuli that affected 
Wittek's work in the mid- to late 1930s. Externally, one may adduce the 
political situation in Europe: Wittek was active in Belgium, Holland, England, 
France, the last functioning democracies (apart from Switzerland) in Europe. 
Germany was already under Nazi rule; later, with the Sudeten crisis and the 
appeasement of Hitler at Munich, together with Austrian Anschluss after some 
years of right-wing dictatorship, the tone of the times was apocalyptic. Wittek, 
in Brussels, a political refugee from Nazism, could not but be very aware of 
this. 

Internally also, Wittek's move from Istanbul was also influential, shifting 
him from archaeologically or epigraphically-based work to the wider intel- 
lectual ambiance of Brussels, the Université Libre and his patron there, 
the renowned Byzantinist Henri Grégoire, ‘grande studioso e dispotico 
organizzatore di studi" .9? It is worth remarking that there is nothing in Wittek’s 
published work on Ottoman history prior to 1934 to prepare one for the 
sudden and radical turn that his work took once he was settled in Brussels. 
Why should this be the case? 

It may be that sufficient notice has not been taken of what we may term the 
‘Brussels connection’ in relation to Wittek's formulation of his ‘ghazi thesis’, 
a process that was essentially a product of his Brussels years. The mid-1930s 
were fruitful ones in Belgian academic circles for the formulation of widely- 
influential historical theses. In 1936 there appeared a posthumous work entitled 


58 Imber, ‘Wittek’s “De la défaite" ', 76 ff. Cf. further on Imber's stance my remarks in ‘A Sub- 
terranean History', 400, n. 35. 

59 Colin Imber, *What Does Ghazi Actually Mean?', in Balim-Harding and Imber (eds), The 
Balance of Truth, 165—178. 

60 This vivid description of Grégoire by Francesco Gabrieli is said to be from Oriente Moderno, 
lviii/5-6 (May-June 1978), but the ascription on the photocopy of my page is incorrect. 
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Mahomet et Charlemagne, by the late Henri Pirenne, the leading Belgian 
medievalist of his time. Pirenne had died in 1935, and the work was published 
under the aegis of one of his sons, equally but not an equal historian. It rapidly 
became influential, being widely disseminated in its original French version, 
and soon becoming even more widely known on both sides of the Atlantic 
through the medium of the English translation that quickly followed.5! In 
Mohamed and Charlemagne Pirenne examined the effect of the rise of Islam 
on the Mediterranean world. The thrust of Pirenne's work — what rapidly 
became known as the ‘Pirenne thesis’ — was that the unity of the Mediterranean 
world, which had endured through Antiquity and into the first centuries of the 
Dark Ages, had been irredeemably shattered by the rise of Islam, which had 
divided the lands surrounding the middle sea into two contrasting and mutually 
hostile sectors, between which, from the seventh century onwards, a state of 
perpetual warfare had continued to exist. Pirenne's thesis has been much 
discussed, and a considerable body of argument both for and against exists in 
the literature of historical scholarship, and even if Pirenne's thesis no longer 
continues to be accepted as a benchmark and as a basic truth by Mediter- 
ranean historians, it continues to be cited as a landmark and a starting point 
for further study. Equally, as we have seen, this has been the case with 
Wittek's work from the 1930s. The point to be made here, however, is the 
interesting coincidence — to put it no higher — that both Pirenne's and Wittek's 
theses were formulated in Belgium in the mid-1930s; that both were — and 
have continued to be — enormously influential; that both brought to their formu- 
lators a sort of immortality, and ultimately a considerably body of largely 
posthumous criticism; both ~ like the Turner thesis — had to do with frontiers; 
both, more narrowly, dealt with the frontier between Christendom and Islam, 
Pirenne with its moment of creation, Wittek with its later, post-Manzikert 
manifestations. 

It is not difficult to determine, even at this distance of time, whether or not 
Wittek had read and was influenced by Pirenne's work when it appeared at 
the exact time he was engaged in writing the pieces collected here, although 
it is impossible to know whether or not Wittek had read Frederick Jackson 
Turner. My instinctive feeling, for what it was worth, that Wittek could 
not fail to have been aware of Pirenne, but was probably unaware of Turner, 
is borne out by his citing (at p. 1, n. 1. of his ‘Sultan de Rim’), p. 1, n. 1 
of Pirenne's Mahomet et Charlemagne, for its definition of the Romania of 
late Antiquity.“ Pirenne's patron and protector at Brussels, Henri Grégoire, 
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Henri Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne (Paris and Brussels, 1937); English translation: 

Mohammed and Charlemagne, tr. Bernard Miall, (London, 1939). 

62 Pirenne sets forth his thesis in Mohammed and Charlemagne, 147 ff. 

63 See, for the latest updating and revision of the Pirenne thesis, Richard Hodges and 
David Whitehouse, Mahomet, Charlemagne et les origines de l'Europe, tr. Cécile Morrisson 
(Paris, 1996), 

64 Wittek, ‘Le Sultan de Rim’, 1, n. 1 (74, n. 1 in this volume). Interestingly, Wittek misquotes 

the title of Pirenne’s book: Mahomet à Charlemagne). 
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certainly knew Pirenne well and contributed to one of his Festschrifts. In any 
case, the fruitful episode of Wittek's Brussels period was soon hastened to its 
end by the irresistable force of events. As it turned out, after 1938 Wittek was 
to publish nothing on pre-1453 Ottoman history for over ten years. The 
looming crisis precipitated by the appeasement of Hitler at Munich in that year 
was followed within twelve months by the outbreak of the second half of 
Europe's second Thirty Years’ War. Less than a further twelve month forward, 
in 1940, Wittek was obliged to flee for his life before the advancing German 
army, and to find refuge in England. In England he was first interned and then 
rapidly released. Some work from his Brussels years was perhaps lost at this 
time, the promised Rum-Tiirkische Studien for example;$? other work, com- 
pleted before 1940, appeared after the war.96 Wittek's first and only historical 
publication in wartime England was in a different and for him an entirely new 
field: a critical study of the seventeen Turkish documents published in 
translation in the two editions (1589/90 and 1598—1600) of the Elizabethan 
geographer Richard Hakluyt's Principal Navigations ... of the English 
Nation.” After the war, after — effectively — a ten-year hiatus, and after his 
appointment to the chair of Turkish at SOAS, the work of Wittek's last period 
is of a different character and (with the exception of his Mehmed II piece from 
1953, which demonstrates a reversal to George-Kreis influenced work and 
attitudes and his lifelong allegience to the poet)®* marks a return to the minute 
— one might even say, micro-historical — forensic scholarship in which he so 
greatly excelled.9? 


65 On Wittek’s ‘lost? Rüm-Türkische Studien see my forthcoming study, ‘Spectrality, “Presence” 
and the Ottoman Past’. 

66 E.g. Paul Wittek (with P. Lemerle), ‘Recherches sur l'histoire et le statut des monastéres 
athonites sous la domination turque, I’, Archives d'Histoire du Droit Oriental, iii (Brussels, 
1948), 411—472. 

67 P. Wittek, ‘The Turkish Documents in Hakluyt's “Voyages”’, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, xix /57 (November 1942), 121—139. It is worth noticing, in the light 
of the characteristic ‘density’ of Wittek's incursion into a new field, that under the exigencies 
of wartime this number of the Bulletin did not appear until 1944. Wittek also prepared in 
these war years a monograph on Anglo-Turkish diplomatic relations in the period 1553—1588, 
which has remained unpublished. The manuscript was given by Wittek to the late Dr Susan 
Skilliter, who made extensive but unquantifiable use of it for her William Harborne and the 
Trade with Turkey, 1578-1582 (Oxford, 1977) — cf. the useful insights of Professor Ménage 
in his review of the latter work, in J/MES xii (1980), 373-383. 

68 Paul Wittek, ‘Fath Mubin — “An Eloquent Conquest" ', in S. Runciman et al., The Fall of 
Constantinople (London, 1955), 33-44. Cf. on Wittek's ‘neo-Georgian’ treatment of 
Mehemmed II, Heywood, ' *Boundless Dreams of the Levant" ', 40 f., and ‘Mehmed II and 
the Historians’, § II (304—310). 
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How may we deepen our insights into Wittek as a historian? The supersession 
of the religiously-based, multi-ethnic Ottoman Empire by the increasingly 
secular, nationalist and republican Turkey of Atatiirk generated a flood of 
comment and reportage, both from observers among Turkey’s former allies 
and from her one-time enemies. This coverage extended from the journalistic- 
ephemeral to the scholarly, or at least ostensibly scholarly, such as the work 
of Arnold Toynbee. The figure of Atatürk as national leader and gházi was 
one that might have been expected to appeal at a number of levels to Wittek, 
mourning the loss of the ‘old’ Austria and the lack of coherent national leader- 
ship in post-war Germany and Austria, while seeking to find in the Turkish 
nationalists and especially in Atatürk the romantic latter-day exemplars of 
his idealized medieval ghazis. This quest for parallels led him at times into 
apparent absurdities — linking the fifteenth-century Ottoman chronicler 
‘Asikpasazade and Mustafa Kemal’s troops at the battle of Inönü, for example 
— but one must say that Wittek was not alone in the West in seeing Mustafa 
Kemal as a saviour-figure.” 

Evidence for these attitudes is to be found in Wittek’s work from the 1920s 
— journalistically in his writings for the Oesterreichische Rundschau; in 
scholarly guise with the first appearance of the ghazi idea, which may have 
been gleaned by Wittek from the work of Friedrich Giese, or possibly from 
Mehmed Fuad Kóprülü — the evidence remains unclear. By the 1930s the 
contrast between the old Ottoman Empire and the ‘new’ Turkey, and the 
contrasts and parallels between the establishment of Atatiirk’s Turkey and 
the foundation 700 years earlier of the Ottoman Empire had begun to attract 
the attention of serious historians. One pioneering essay from this time by a 
Swiss historian deserves attention. Rudolf Tschudi (1884-1960), a one-time 
student of the pioneer Turcologist Georg Jacob, and an assistant to C. H. 
Becker, was a professor at Basel, living and working under the long shadow 
cast by Jacob Burckhardt.”! In 1930, for a German semi-popular series of short 
works entitled *Philosophie und Geschichte', the Tübingen publishing house 
of J. C. B. Mohr brought out a long essay by Tschudi entitled *Vom alten 


"The Castle of Violets: From Greek Monemvasia to Turkish Menekshe’, BSOAS, xx (1957), 
601—613; idem, ‘Der “Beiname” des osmanischen Sultans Mehemmed I’, Eretz-Israel, vii 
(1964), 263—275; *144—*153; idem, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle: A Ghazi Legend and its 
Transformation’, in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of Hamilton 
A. R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965), 669—672. 

70 Cf. in particular the largely forgotten autobiography — Soldatenblut: vom Baltikum zu Kemal 
Pascha (Leipzig: Koehler, 1925) by a certain Hauptmann [Hans] Tróbst. Tróbst certainly 
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osmanischen Reich’.” The interesting point about Tschudi’s essay is that by 
1930 Wittek's work was already being noticed: Tschudi draws largely on the 
most recent secondary literature by Hartmann, Becker, Wittek and Giese, 
including Giese's pioneering and largely overlooked essay,” and Wittek's 
modifications to its argument that he published in an appendix to and article 
on early Turkish mystics by Th. Menzel.” 

It is perhaps worth noting that an element of mysticism creeps in to Wittek's 
work at various levels. Stefan George was par excellence the poet of mysticism 
— and of charisma. Wittek too possessed a powerful charisma, which (to be 
allowed a personal reminiscence) both haunted and fettered when encountered 
at an impressionable age. Like Burckhardt, it can be said that he shook wisdom 
from his sleeves: image and contact has ever since both haunted and fettered, 
stimulated and repelled, turning us from our ‘daily bread of good and evil’ 
(Burckhardt). Wittek's interpretation of Ottoman history is both mystical and 
amoral, in the Machiavellian sense — as can be seen in his almost flippant 
treatment of Mehemmed II’s state crimes." 

Why should this be so: was it an ethical indifferentism or a complacent 
historicism? Whatever the cause, it was something deeply embedded in 
Wittek's work. Meinecke spotted this collection of attitudes as the defining 
element in the post-First World War crisis of German historicism, but his work 
was ignored by Wittek — as by many others. We may take some comfort in 
drawing on the authority of the late Sir Ernest Gombrich in pointing out where 
the romantic tradition of history, as embodied in Wittek's ghàzi apotheosis, 
led. It was in this German romantic tradition, seeing history as 'an exten- 
sion of cosmic evolution', *in which the great leaders must obey the laws of 
mankind's destiny but no other laws of God and men' that the roots lay of 
what Gombrich, in his Creighton Lecture for 1969, has called ‘the profound 
intellectual aberration that found its expression in the Nazi myth’.”° It was also 
the soil in which was firmly rooted the profoundly anti-Nazi Wittek's own 
historical formulations concerning Ottoman history and his idealized view of 
what he perceived to be the gházi state par excellence and the individual and 
collective gházi activities embodied and realized within its world-outlook 
framework." 


72 Rudolf Tschudi, Vom alten osmanischen Reich (Tübingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
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73 Fr. Giese, ‘Das Problem der Entstehung des osmanischen Reiches’, Zeitschrift für Semitistik, 
ii (1924), 246-271. 

74 Th. Menzel, ‘Die ältesten türkischen Mystiker’, ZDMG, N.F., iv (= Ixxix, 1925), 269—289. 
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It could therefore be argued that the Ottomans’ view of themselves, in the 
form in which we have it from the earliest literary sources employed by Wittek 
(Ahmedi, etc.) contained a dialectic of action: it was teleological and messianic 
(as is bin Laden's) — c£. for example, the (spurious) prophetic traditions 
(hadith) focussed on the future conquest of Constantinople — the Twin Towers 
of the age."* Certainly the progress of the Hegelian Zeitgeist (‘Das Gang Gottes 
in die Welt’) is akin to the Ottoman belief in the (God-guided) ‘ever-victorious 
Frontier'. From hence, possibly, derives the unconscious reduplicative fas- 
cination of the gházi idea for Wittek, who appears to have been unaware of 
the implications glimpsed by Meinecke in his analysis of the writings on the 
Ottomans of seventeenth-century political theorists or latter-day Joachimites 
such as, respectively, Boccalini and Campanella,” It is noteworthy that Wittek 
appears to have been as uninfluenced by Meinecke as he was influenced by 
Stefan George and Max Weber, even though the former's observations on the 
— admittedly post-1453 — Ottoman state as a Machtstaat might have signifi- 
cantly modified Wittek's romantic formulations, had he been aware of them.*° 

We may instance also Wittek's love of and fascination with miracles, right 
through his career, from Ertoghrul's miraculous dream of the future greatness 
of the Ottoman state and the legend of Seyyid Battal Gházi to the legend of 
Eyyub al-Ansari and the legend of the Byzantine castellan's daughter's dream 
of the Prophet Muhammad.*! 


VIII 


Seventy years ago Wittek's 'gházi thesis’ in itself might well have been 
regarded as of merely academic interest in the context of the secular messian- 
isms of the 1930s. Now, in a new age of global crisis, where pre-modern 
attitudes have re-emerged, there may be new relevance in a somewhat more 
presentist critique of Wittek's ideas. In apotheosising the fourteenth-century 
ghazis of Bithynia and Thrace was he romanticising the terrorists of the age? 
The economic angle, by land or by sea, needs to be considered: the slaving 


78 On Constantinople — and later Rome ~ as loci of the mythological Kızıl Elma (pomum 
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raids of the gházis in Rumeli, as well as the ‘piracy’ of the sea-ghazis of the 
Aegean — as all piracy, may be regarded as legitimized economic activity as 
well as reified ideology.®? Once more, we come back to the crux of stimulus 
and justification, best expressed and defined a quarter of a century ago by 
Rudi Lindner. Air piracy is apparently not profitable, indeed, it is counter- 
productive: unlike captured ships/slaves/cargoes, wrecked aircraft or ruined 
buildings cannot be sold on — but what of ‘insider knowledge’ — what of the 
allegations of informed stock trading immediately before and after 9/11? The 
early Ottomans, in their links with Genoese merchants and in the farming of 
monopolies, were canny businessmen as well as gházis, just as the Ibn Ladin 
family appear to have produced successful capitalists as well as an apparent 
master-mind of global terror.™4 

These latter-day thoughts, unthinkable in Wittek's day, bring us back to the 
unresolved problem of Wittek's gházi theory and the influences that shaped 
its formation. One such influence, that of the poetry and ethos of Stefan George 
and his circle, I have already dealt with at length, together with some of the 
— to some extent superficial — influences deriving from nineteenth-century 
‘official’ Austria's approach to history. But there were undoubtedly other 
influences at work on Wittek's complex and fertile historical imagination. 

It may be worthwhile here to step back a little. Erich Auerbach, to take a 
name already mentioned not entirely at random, was an almost exact contem- 
porary of Wittek. He was born in Berlin in 1892, two years before Wittek came 
into the world in Vienna and, like Wittek, he was a scholar-exile member of 
the Central European intellectual diaspora precipitated by the rise to power of 
National Socialism. And — another connection — Mimesis, Auerbach's great 
and enduring work for which he is still today mainly remembered, was written 
when he was in exile in Turkey between 1942 and 1945.55 . 

Auerbach has been acknowledged by Carlo Ginzburg, one of the found- 
ing fathers of the ‘scienza nuova’ of microhistory, as the main inspiration of 
his work.?? It is the ‘exceptional normal’ that provides the Ansatzpunkte, the 
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‘starting points’ predicated by Auerbach and taken over by Ginzburg, and 
defined as the ‘concrete details’ from which ‘the’ global process — one would 
prefer ‘global processes’ — can be inductively reconstructed — what Auerbach 
termed ‘the unprejudiced, precise, interior and exterior representation of the 
random moment in the lives of different people'.55 Ginzburg describes 
Auerbach’s strategy, ‘the collecting and elaborating of Ansatzpunkte’, as being 
based on a cognitive model that he had previously detected in the work of 
Marcel Proust and Virginia Woolf. This may well be the case: since I am no 
literary scholar, I am not competent to judge — but with Auerbach there were 
also deeper elective affinities, going back to the eighteenth century and not 
alluded to by Ginzburg, at work. 

Edward Said, in his deeply felt /ntroduction to the fiftieth-anniversary 
edition of Mimesis, has emphasized in this context Vico's discovery of the 
primitive mentality, with its profound influence on European romanticism 
and its cult of the imagination. Said continues with Vico's observation 
that developments in culture take place within a cycle that goes from 
primitive to advanced and degenerate epochs, and then back to primitive, 
according to the modifications of the human mind, which makes and can then 
re-examine its own history from the point of view of the maker. Said goes on 
to stress Vico's theory of historical coherence: that each period shared in its 
language, art, metaphysics, science, logic and religion features that were 
common and appropriate: "primitive umes produce primitive knowledge’, 
pointing out that this was the main methodological point for Vico as well as 
for Auerbach.?? 

Said further observes that ‘[i]n order to be able to understand a humanistic 
text’ — we may substitute here, perhaps, ‘an early Ottoman chronicle’ — ‘one 
must try to do so as if one is the author of that text, living the author's reality 

.., all by that combination of erudition and sympathy that is the hallmark of 
philological hermeneutics [author's italics]’.?! 

It is exactly this Vicoesque, Auerbachian combination of erudition and 
sympathy that can be seen in Wittek's work, mainly though not entirely in 
some of his shorter studies written both during his Brussels years, including 
‘Le Sultan de Rim’, republished in the current work (Chapter II), which is 
shot through with empathic sympathy for its subject, and more particularly 
in a series of articles written during the years of his tenure of the chair of 
Turkish in the University of London. In these studies he demonstrated his 
mastery of a technique that may be described as the application of rigorous 
philological scholarship (in languages — principally Ottoman Turkish — not 
formally considered to be a part of the Western intellectual canon) to apparent 
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historical and philological minutiae.?? One may instance here inter alia the 
use he made of the name of the Gagauz people of the lower Danube and 
the Dobrudja; equally of the Turkish name of the Greek coastal fortress of 
Monemvasia.” 


Such an approach of course has its limitations. Said observes, correctly I think, 
that, in the case of Vico, ‘the line between actual events and the modifica- 
tions of one's own reflective mind is blurred’: what Said calls ‘one of the 
unresolved contradictions pertaining to humanism itself’ and ‘this perhaps 
tragic shortcoming of human knowledge and history’ — i.e. the role of thought 
in reconstructing the past can neither be excluded nor squared with what is 
*'real ?^ My intuitive feeling is that it is exactly this unresolvable crux that 
lies at the heart of the difficulties experienced in coming fully to grips with 
Wittek's work and his legacy as a historian. There is no doubt, at least in 
my mind, that Wittek, for his work in Ottoman history, and despite all that 
one may perceive of its shortcomings, rightfully belongs in the pantheon of 
European scholarship and intellectual achievement in the twentieth century. 

I mentioned in the note of indebtedness that serves as the proemium to 
this Introduction, the names of Auerbach, Gombrich, von Grunebaum and 
Kantorowicz. as well as Wittek. Auerbach and Gombrich, and to some extent 
Kantorowicz are still — dare one say it — household names (at least, one hopes. 
in reasonably civilized households); von Grunebaum's legacy remains much 
more among the specialists. Wittek's name, perhaps, was always little-known 
in the wider world outside of Ottoman studies: a reflection of the lack of standing 
in the wider historical world of what Professor Ménage and, following him, 
my old friend Klaus Kreiser, has aptly termed ‘Clio’s poor relation" ? 

This, then, is the problem. Despite the efforts, not entirely unsuccessful, of 
Fernand Braudel and other non-ottomanist historians to bring Ottoman history 
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in from the cold, and despite work in several aspects of the field now achieving 
parity with that done in other, allegedly historiographically more ‘advanced’ 
areas, the ‘curse of orientalism’ (or Orientalism) still appears to have the field 
in its baleful grip, and there can be little doubt about the continuing unfashion- 
ability of Ottoman history among many in the wider world of historical 
scholarship.’ It may be this was a state of affairs — which has a long history 
behind it, reaching back at least to Leopold von Ranke — which helped to mask 
Wittek’s talents as a historian and a scholar ~ and perhaps also because his 
oeuvre lacked a ‘big book’ that caught the public’s imagination: there was to 
be no Mimesis; no Friedrich I. His achievements may have failed to register 
in the wider world. It is hoped that this long-posthumous reissue of some of 
his most accessible works may go some way to correct this misapprehension. 


96 Cf. two recent review articles in leading non-orientalist journals imbued with pyrrhonic 
undertones about the viability of the field: Andreas Schultz, ‘Befreiung von Orientalismus. 
Neue Literatur zur osmanisch-türkich Geschichte’, Historische Zeitschrift, cclvi/1 (August 
2005), 103—129, and Virginia Aksan, ‘Theoretical Ottomans’, History and Theory, xlvii 
(2008), 109—122. 


I The Rise of the Ottoman 
Empire 


Introduction 


Wittek delivered his three London lectures on The Rise ofthe Ottoman Empire 
in May 1937. A short book with the same title was published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1938. This makes it, together with ‘De la défaite’, the last 
of what turned out to be Wittek's pre-war publications from his years in 
Brussels. The genesis of the lectures that became a book can be located some 
three years earlier, in the autumn of 1935. On 25 October in that year the 
Board of Studies in Oriental Languages and Literatures of the University of 
London had the dutv of recommending to the Universitv the names of two 
European scholars for selection as Special University Lecturers for 
1936—1937. One was the celebrated Spanish Arabist Miguel Asín y Palacios; 
the other was Dr Paul Witteck [sic] of the Université Libre, Brussels.* Little 
happened thereafter until late 1936, but by February 1937, when a public 
announcement was made by the University, the proposed single lecture on 'The 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire' had been expanded into three, the titles of which 
reflecting Wittek's intention to provide for a London audience no doubt but 
little acquainted with his work what he described as ‘an outline of the subject’. 
At the beginning of May 1937 Wittek duly travelled from Brussels to London, 
and delivered the lectures on three successive days, 4, 5 and 6 May 1937. 
Wittek must have worked on the text during the following year (the Preface is 
dated ‘Brussels, June, 1938"). l 

I have observed elsewhere that ‘the significance of Wittek’s London lectures 
as a condensation, final summation and first exposition in English of his 
"gházi-theory" explanation of the foundation and expansion of the Ottoman 
state ... can hardly be over-estimated'.* The immediate impact of the work 
appears to have been slight — it appears not to have been reviewed in any major 
British academic journal, not even that of the Royal Asiatic Society, who had 
published it — but in the post-war years, and among British and American 
students of Ottoman history, most of whom were to begin their careers either 


a Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, 8. 
b The Rise, Preface, v. 
c Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian Tradition’, 12. 
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as Wittek's students or as students of his students, Wittek's view of Ottoman 
history came to command a general acceptance that was not seriously 
challenged or made the subject of scholarly debate until the decade following 
his death.4 
In actual fact, there was little that was new in Wittek's London lectures, 
which were in large part an epitome of his own earlier and contemporary work. 
As he himself pointed out, the material in them was drawn mainly from his 
monograph of 1934, Das Fürstentum Mentesche,° and from three articles, of 
which two, a valuable longish article in German on medieval Ankara,’ and 
an even longer one, also in German, on the toponymy of Anatolia in the era 
of the Turkish conquest, which has subsequently attracted some criticism,® 
were not selected for republication here. The third, ‘Deux chapitres de 
l'histoire des Turcs de Roum’ (1936) appears here in translation (Chapter III). 
Nonetheless, rarely can a book of such small compass — fifty-four pages in all 
— have had such an impact on a field. Crucially, it was within these pages that 
Wittek gave a final condensation and distillation to the thesis — the so-called 
‘ghdzi thesis’ — that he had first formulated as early as 1925 in a note 
appended to an article by Theodor Menzel on the earliest Turkish mystics. 
There, Wittek observed that, in the context of Menzel's vivid depiction of the 
rise of a religiously based heroic society among the Turkish masses of Anatolia, 
Osman — the eponymous founder of the Ottoman state — 'appears in the first 
place as a ghazt, [which] presents his foundation of the [Ottoman] state in an 
entirely new light’." I have observed elsewhere that the significance of this 
last sentence cannot be overestimated, since here, in short compass, is the 
nodal point within early twentieth-century Ottoman historical studies for all 
of Wittek's later formulations concerning the origins and fundamental 
character of the Ottoman state! Wittek’s insight into Menzel’s article in the 
context of Ottoman history was thus transformed in little more than a decade 
from an observation in an obscure Note appended to a learned article, to do 
service as the foundation-stone of a 'general thesis' which bids fair to rank 
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with that of Wittek's Brussels colleague Henri Pirenne in its significance for 
later scholarship. Either in acceptance or in rejection, it has set the tone 
for scholarly debate on the origins and nature of the early Ottoman state 
ever since. 


{v} 


Preface 


I had the honour of delivering the lectures here published at the University of 
London on May 4th, 5th and 6th, 1937. Naturally, these lectures can only 
present an outline of the subject. The notes added here are limited to what is 
strictly necessary, and refer in general only to my preceding publications! 
where fuller information and references are to be found; sources and authorities 
are quoted only in the passages containing details with which I have not dealt 
up to the present. 

I desire to thank Sir Denison Ross for his encouragement and the interest 
that he has shown in my work, and the Royal Asiatic Society for accepting it 
for publication. I also acknowledge the great assistance Miss Elizabeth Kara- 
Mikhailova, Miss Joan Hussey and Mr. Peter Charanis gave me in translating 
these lectures into English. Last, but not least, I am greatly indebted to 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb, who carefully read and revised my manuscript. 


Paul Wittek 
Brussels, June, 1938 


ib 


I Criticism of the Tradition and Exposition of the 
Problem 


AMONG the great universal monarchies known in world history the Ottoman 
Empire holds a special place on account of the vast extent of its realm and 
the long duration of its existence. Arising about 1300 from very modest 


| ‘Zur Geschichte Angoras im Mittelalter’, in Festschrift Georg Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 
329-354, — Das Fürstentum Mentesche. Studie zur Geschichte Westkleinasiens im 13. —15. 
Jahrhundert. (Istanbuler Mitteilungen, hg. von der Abteilung Istanbul des Archaeologischen 
Instituts des Deutschen Reiches, ii), Istanbul, 1934, xvi, 192 pp. — ‘Von der byzantinischen 
zur türkischen Toponymie’, Byzantion, x (1935), 11-64. — ‘Deux chapitres de l'histoire des 
Turcs de Roum’, Byzantion, xi (1936), 285—319. ; 


II ‘The Sultan of Rüm" 


Introduction 


Of the eight studies collected in the present volume, ‘The Sultan of Rim’ is 
the only one (apart from the short 1933 essay on Mehmed ID that was not 
written by Wittek as a text to be delivered as a lecture or as a discourse to a 
live audience. As a result, it is consciously more ‘learned’ in style than the 
others: the footnotes are bulkier and more numerous; the source quotations 
are in a variety of languages, Greek, Latin, fourteenth-century German, 
Arabic, Turkish; and the language of Wittek's discourse makes fewer 
concessions to the reader than in the other pieces collected in this volume. In 
fact, except in terms of its length, it bears a considerable degree of resemblance 
to much of Wittek's later work from his London years in the 1950s, being an 
excursus, albeit a massive one, on a single term, in this case the term Rüm. 
Wittek develops his theme in a masterly fashion, tracing the use and evolution 
of the term from the pre-conquest Muslim geographers down to his own day, 
and ending with an impassioned plea for the continuing use of the term in the 
new, Republican Turkey of his day. It is worth quoting in full: 


There has been much searching in recent years for a term that might replace 
that of *Ottoman', which has become an antipathy to the young Turkish 
republic, and which in any case has not met the demands of our science 
since the discovery of the importance of Turkish life in Asia Minor before 
the Ottomans, and alongside them. To this day not one new term has been 
proposed that takes account of both the geographical expanse and the 
cultural character belonging to the people known until now as ‘Osmanlı. 
We believe that the term ‘Turks of Rim’ answers entirely the require- 
ments that one can make: it embraces Anatolia just as well as Rumelia, 
the Dánishmend and Seljuk eras as well as those of the emirates and of 
the Ottoman empire; it includes the diverse Turkish elements of nomad, 
rural, urban, true Turk and ‘Turkicised’; it expresses the immense part that 
the soil of the old *Roman' empire and its cultural traditions played in the 
formation of Turkish life in its new habitat; it has the advantage of having 
been abundantly in use among these Turks themselves and their Muslim 
neighbours; and finally, in associating the great name of Rome with the 
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Turks, it recalls that which is their greatest glory, the foundation of the 
empire that if only for its duration and expanse will always constitute one 
of the most important chapters in history. 


Wittek adds, in a final quixotic footnote: 


To my acute regret my Turkish friends do not seem to approve ofthe term 
that I propose here and that I have already been using for some time. I 
hope, at least, that they don't hold it against me. For how should not Turkey 
be seen in the world, according to Ibn Battüta? Ash-shafakat fi r-Rüm, 
‘kindness is in Rüm'? 


It goes without saying that Wittek's openhearted appeal for a greater 
dimensionality (if one may call it that) on the part of the new Turkish republic 
towards its multilayered past found no listeners in the world of narrow and 
exclusivist nationalisms that by the late 1930s had other countries besides 
Turkey in their iron grip. Wittek's ‘The Sultan of Riim’, therefore, may be seen 
not merely as a learned historical excursus on a term that had become 
redundant — rather, had had redundancy forced on it — well before the end of 
the Atatürk era, but as a document of its time written with passionate urgency, 
a humanist plea for the Turks of Atatürk's Turkey to be aware of other 
dimensions than the narrowly nationalistic ones that still existed. submerged 
and out of popular sight, in the history of the bilàd ar-Rüm, the lands of Rüm. 
For that reason alone, as well as for its scholarly merits, it deserves its place 
in the present volume. 


‘The Sultan of Rim’ 


{361} The use of the learned term Byzantium, introduced by Greek and 
Western humanists, has never let it be forgotten that this Byzantium, however 
it became ever more medieval, Christian, Oriental or even barbarian, was not 
until its end anything other than the Roman empire: these ‘Byzantines’, in fact, 
referred to themselves only as Romaioi, ‘Romans’, and similarly their lands 
continued to be known in the West as Romania (or better, the Romaniae)! and 


a See p. 96, n. 85 in this volume. It is worth remembering that in 1939 Franz Taeschner, 
Wittek’s former collaborator (‘Die Vezirfamilie der Gandarlyzáde', Der Islam, xviii (1929), 
60-115) contributed a warmly appreciative review article — ‘Wittek[s] ... inhaltreichen 
Aufsatz’ — of ‘Le Sultan de Rim’ (mentioning also ‘De la défaite’), entitled ‘Rumtiirkisch’, 
to the pages of the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung (OLZ, x\li/2, 76-82), which also quotes 
the entirety of the above passages. 

1 ‘C’est au IVé s{iécle} qu'apparait le mot Romania pour désigner tous les pays conquis 
pat Rome’, H. Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne (Paris—Brussels, 1937), 1, n. 1 {see 
Mohammed and Charlemagne, tt. Bernard Miall (London, 1939), 17, n. 1: ‘The term 
Romania, denoting all the countries conquered by Rome, made its appearance in the fourth 
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in the Muslim Orient as bildd ar-Riim, ‘the land of the Romans’. Less well 
known is the fact that Rim, this Islamic form of the name of the Romans,” 
outlived the Byzantine empire, to designate not only Greek Orthodox Christians 
fallen under Muslim rule, but also the victors {362} themselves and their 
political creations, above all the Ottoman empire. We will attempt to trace the 
history of this last usage of the word, and to show the sense in which it has 
been understood and extent to which it has been in use.’ 

For the Muslims of the eighth and ninth centuries, and primarily for those 
in the frontier regions, the term Rim, alongside its political meaning of 
‘Roman empire’, must have acquired a geographical meaning that was attached 
more narrowly to the land of Anatolia, especially those districts situated along 
the frontiers of the Taurus and the Euphrates. Indeed, these territories, which 
for three centuries were the object of continuous incursions by Muslim 
limitanei, quite simply were the empire, tying them more intimately to the name 
of Rim. However, these provinces, frontier lands that bore the particular aspect 
of an ‘akritic’ civilisation characterised by a mixture of cultures, constituted 
a geographical entity that was visibly distinct from the rest of the empire. The 
term Rüm, limited in its geographical sense to the provinces of eastern 
Anatolia, therefore had associations for its Muslim neighbours that were more 
alive than those suggested by its political sense. This being the case, it comes 
as no surprise that the geographical meaning prevailed. This explains why. 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries only, the territories situated beyond 
the Taurus and the Euphrates that were (rej incorporated into the {Byzantine} 


century'). The term can equally be found in Greek: in an inscription from the end of the 
sixth century (Eranos Vindobonensis. {Festschrift zur 42. Versammlung deutscher Philologen 
und Schulmánner in Wien, dargebracht von der Philologisch-archdologischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien), Vienna, 1893, 331 ff), a Balkan Rhomaios implores God to ‘strike down’ 
(terrasser, cf. H. Grégoire {[Review of] G. I. Bratianu, Privilèges et franchises municipales 
dans l'empire byzantin (Paris, 1936)}, Byzantion, xii (1937), 688) the Avars and to protect 
Popovic, (Romania). The interpretation that G. I. Bratianu (Privilèges et franchises 
municipales dans l'empire byzantine, Paris, 1936, 63 f.) has given of this term — that it relates 
to the Latin character of the region commended to divine protection — does not seem 
acceptable to us; it must refer here to the Roman empire, without regard to language (or 
nationality, as one likes to say these days). Thus the region of Ravenna is called the 
Romagna not because it distinguishes itself in northern Italy by its latinity (which is certainly 
not the case), but simply because it has belonged to the empire for the longest time. In the 
sense of Popavía [(Romania)] one has also Popoitc {Romais}: c£. Georgius Acropolita, 
(Opera, ed. Augustus) Heisenberg (Leipzig, 1903), i, 13 — Annales (ed. I. Bekkerus) Bonn, 
{1836}, 15 (on the Partitio Romaniae): tov yovv Itara sig x oXopépetav tå tnc ’Pouaisos 
yAupocapuévov {‘The Italians had parcelled out the [land] of the Roman[s]’}; p. 13 
Heis{enberg} = p. 36 B{ekker}: zoAAjy te xópav tng "Pouotóog (*... and much land of 
the Roman[s]'). 

2 A form already sanctioned by the Koran ((Süra) XXX, 1: Sürat ar-Rím). 

3 One is astonished by the poverty ofthe article ‘Rim’ (by Fr. Babinger} in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, (1st edn}, an article that is almost exclusively drawn from the brief (and actually 
quite well done) account in the Kámás al-A’lam, the Turkish ‘Dictionary of History and 
Geography' by Shemseddin Samy Bey Fraschery, 3rd edn, Constantinople, 1891, s.v. 
‘Ram’. 
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empire after a long period of Muslim rule, were no longer regarded as belong- 
ing to the bilád ar-Rüm, despite (their once again) having become Byzantine 
provinces. In fact, the term Rüm was subsequently only applied to lands 
situated short of the old frontier. Moreover, the recovered provinces seem 
no longer to have been considered as truly ‘Romania’ by the Byzantines 
themselves: it is {363} only on leaving the passes of the Taurus (after {passing} 
Podandos {the present-day Bozanti}) that the emperor Romanus IV Diogenes 
(returning from Syria and Cilicia, which also were Byzantine provinces) 
‘re-enters the land of the Romans’. A strange coincidence: even today, in a 
Turkish nomad song recorded in the Taurus during the Great War, the traveller 
who leaves the plain of Adana by the Cililcian Gates for Eregli and Nigde 
sings that his path, after passing the Cifte-Han, descends towards Rüm.5 Now 
this Cifte-Han is very close to Bozanti, the Byzantine Podandos. .. . So it is 
that in the twentieth century, just as in the eleventh, *Romania' begins at the 
same place. 

The battle of Manzikert, lost to the Seljuks in 1071 by the same Romanus 
IV we have just mentioned, opened the doors very wide to the Turkish masses 
who — protagonists of the holy war in the Muslim world ofthe time — occupied 
the border regions of the empire and from there undertook their increasingly 
numerous raids, advancing further and further into the Anatolian heartland. 
After Manzikert, the system by which the empire defended itself from 
incursions, a system that had long since started to break down, completely 
disintegrated. Here and there akritai leaders, Byzantine limitanei (mostly of 
Armenian nationality), still tried to carve out local dominions, while among 
the Turks who were dispersed in bands across the whole peninsula a leader of 
Muslim akritai, or gházis (‘warriors for the faith’), succeeded in creating the 
first Turkish and Muslim emirate in Asia Minor.’ 


4 See for example *Ashikpasazáde, an Ottoman historian of the fifteenth century (F. Giese 
(ed.), Die altosmanische Chronik des Áfsikpasazáde] (Leipzig, 1929), 185, 1.13): ‘Cem went 
from Adana to Rim’ — that is to say, from Cilicia to the lands on the other side of the Taurus, 
in Karaman. 

5 Attaliata, (Michael, Michaelis Attaliatae historia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1853)}, 120: «oí oùto 
616A0 0v tiv yopav éyetvyv (scil. Cilicia), xoi tov Tadpov tò dpog n avotpatığ n epBac, 
eioBóAXe tH) (yf) ‘Papo’tev {“Thus he passed through that land [Cilicia], crossed the Taurus 
mountains with his entire army, and entered the [land] of the Romans’}. It will be noted 
that our interpretation of this passage differs, without contradicting it, from that given by 
J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs seldjoucides (Nancy, 1913), 70. 

6 W. Heffening, ‘Tahtagi-Lieder aus dem Taurus’, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, xci (1937), 157 f.: 


Ciftehandan yolum agar ~ Urum inesine düşer 
*my path passes beyond the Ciftehan, then it arrives at the descent 
towards Rim’. 


7 For all that concerns the historical events mentioned in this article, I refer the reader to 
my ‘Deux chapitres de l'histoire des Tures de Roum’, in Byzantion, xi (1936), 285-319 
(Chapter III in this volume) and to ch. 2 of my The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, London, 
1938 (see pp. 45-56 in this volume]. 
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(364) Now, this emirate, founded by Danishmend Ghazi? in the region of 
Sebastaea (Sivas), received the name of Rüm; for the conquerors, this term 
that had initially, as we have said, designated Anatolia and principally its 
eastern part, must now necessarily have been attached to their first state 
founded in this land. Two facts allow us to conclude that the Dánishmendite 
state was called Rim: 


(1) Even in Ottoman times, the province of Sivas that, with its seven sub- 
provinces (‘districts’; sancak) of Sivas, Amasia, Bozok (Yozgat), Canik, 
Corum, Divrigi and ‘Arabgir more or less corresponds to the early Danish- 
mendite emirate, bears the name Rüm. The vilâyet is simply called Rim 
in the list of provinces that Mustafa ibn Celâl, the Koca Niganci, made in 
his history? in the middle of the sixteenth century, as it is in the Kánün-náme 
of ‘Ayn-i ‘Ali, composed in 1607.? Half a century later, this no longer seems 
to be the single, contemporary appellation. In the geography by Hact Halife 
(second half of the seventeenth century), we read: ‘the viláyet of Sivas which 
is also called Rüm'.!? Similarly, while in sixteenth century examples of official 
letters addressed by the Ottoman Porte to foreign courts!! the province of Rüm 
figures among those provinces listed as possessions of the Grand Signior, 
alongside Rumeli, Anadolu, Karaman etc. (365) in examples from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Sivas is listed in its place." 


8 J. v. Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung (Vienna, 
1815), ii, 449. 
9 'Ayn-i ‘Alt, Kavénin-i Âl-i 'Osmán (Istanbul, 1280 {/1863; repr. Istanbul, 1979}), 22. 

10 Háci Halife (Kâtib Celebi), Cihánnumá (Istanbul, 1145/1732), 622: eyálet-i Sivas dahı eyálet- 
i Rim derler {‘They also call the province of Sivas the province of Rim’}, Listings of the 
7 sancaks that make up the vilâyet of Sivas can be found here, in the passages cited in the 
two notes above, and also in Feridün, Munsgá'at as-salatin, 2nd edn (Istanbul, 1274—1275), 
ii, 405. 

11 See the letter from the Grand-vizier Ibráhim Pasha to Charles V dating from {937/}1530 
(F. Babinger, {‘Die álteste türkische Urkunde des deutsch-osmanischen Staatsverkehrs’}, 
Der Islam, x (1920), (134—146, repr. in idem, Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
Südosteuropas und der Levante, ii (Munich, 1966), 227—239] at pp. 140 and 144, n. 1 
{= 237, n. 1, where} J. H. Mordtmann observes that ‘Rtim’ here indicates ‘Sivas’), and those 
[letters] from Süleymán the Magnificent to Ferdinand I dating from the years 1535 
(R. Tschudi in Festschrift G. Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 323), 1545 (or 1547?) (Ahmed) Fertdün 
{Beg}, Munsá at (al-Salátín, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Istanbul, 1274—1275/1858)), ii, 78) and 1554 
(L. Fekete, Einführung in die osmanisch-türkische Diplomatik (Budapest, 1926), 13 (see 
Anton C. Schaendlinger, Die Schreiben Süleymáns des Prachtigen an Karl V., Ferdinand 
I. und Maximilian II, 2 vols (Vienna, 1983)]). 

12 See the peace treaty signed in Vienna in 1616 (Feridün, 2nd edn, ii, 419) and that of Vasvar 
of 1664 (cf. Franciscus à Mesgnien Meninski, Institutiones linguae turcicae, 2nd edn, 
ed. A. F. Kollar, (Vienna, 1756), 202-208; cf. Rashid, Ta "rfh[-i Rashid], 2nd edn (Istanbul, 
1282/1865), i, 88), and finally the letters addressed to Frederick II of Prussia in the 
years 1763—1774 (H. Scheel, (*Die Schreiben der türkischen Sultane an die preüssischen 
Könige in der Zeit von 1721 bis 1774 und die ersten preüssischen Kapitulationen vom Jahre 
17613, Mitteilungen des Seminars fur orientalische Sprachen, Berlin, xxxiii/2 (1930), 
(1-82, at pp.) 31, 34 and 37). 
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The {Ottoman} historians provide us with further evidence. Thus, in the 
{Ottoman} anonymous chronicles of the fifteenth century, we read that after 
defeat at Ankara in 1402 the future Sultan Mehmed I escapes to Amasya with 
a contingent from Rim (Rim cerisi).? He had taken part in the battle as chief 
of the troops from Amasya, of which he was governor; the Rim çerisi is there- 
fore nothing other than the contingent from his vilâyet of Rim, that is to say 
of Amasya-Sivas.!^ In Sa' deddín (sixteenth century) the same area is referred 
to in several places as Little Rimiya,'° ‘Little’ obviously {366} being employed 
to prevent any confusion with the ‘Greater’ Rümiya — Rümiya being a more 
literary form of Rüm — which for this author is the entire Ottoman empire.!° 


13 F. Giese, (ed.), Die altosmanische Chroniken, i (Breslau, 1922), 40 ( ii, 55). Giese trans- 
lates: ‘mit dem rumelischen (!) Heer’. (Clearer still is the passage of Neshri that I published 
in Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, i (1921/22), 113 {= Gihánnümá, ed. Taeschner, 
98-99}: Mehmed flees with the warriors of Rim towards Rûm and reaches Tokat.) 

14 Cf. (Altosm. anon. Chroniken), i, 55, 1. 21: a messenger is sent to Rüm to announce to 
Murâd II the death of his father. In place of Rüm, the MS W2 has Amasya (as in Uruc 
(F. Babinger, ed., Die frühosmanischen Jahrbücher des Urudsch (Hanover, 1925)), 45 and 
112); and {Altosm. anon. Chroniken], i, 5, |. 5: Amasya tarafikim Rümílerdir (translated in 
ii, 11, as: ‘die Umgebung von Amasya gehörte (!) den Rhomáern'); Uruc, 81, 1. 15: Ram 
viláyetinde Sivas; Ahmed? (in Tá rfh-i 'Osmánf Enc. Mecm., i (1911), 51, 1. 6): Rümdan 
Sivas ve Togat {Tokat} aldı ol ({Wittek adds:} ‘on another passage by the same author see 
infra. 24, n. 38' f[sic]. but his reference appears to be unattributable}): Stikrullah. ed. 
Th. Seif, {Der Abschnitt über die Osmanen in Sükrüllàhs persischer Universalgeschichte" t. 
Mitt. z. osm. Gesch., ii (1924), 63-128, at p. 108, 1. 18; der Rim ya’ni Amasiyya ve Tokat 
ve havéli-i inhá {(‘in Rüm, that is to say Amasya and Tokat and those regions’)}. 

15 Sa’deddin, Tác et-teváríh (Istanbul 1279—1280/1863), i, 568; ii, 4, and in several other places. 
In i, 286 one reads Rámíya-i su£rá ve Ermeniya-i kubrá {(‘Lesser Rim and Greater 
Armenia’)}. Cf. Meninski's dictionary (Francisci a Mesgnien Meninski, Lexicon Arabico- 
Persico-Turcicum} (Vienna, 1780) s.v. *Rümiyya', where this passage is rendered by 
Graecia minor, seu Anatolia, et Armenia major, which is inferior by far to Bratutti's trans- 
lation, also cited (i.e. in Meninski; Vincenzo Brattuti, Chronica del'origine e progressione 
della casa ottomana composta da Saidino Turco, vol. i (Vienna, 1649); vol. ii (Madrid, 
1652)): Romania minore e Armenia maggiore. Once more it is none other than the vildyet 
of Sivas-Amasia that is in question. As for Ermeniya-i kubrá, ‘greater Armenia’, cf. Marco 
Polo, Le Livre de Marco Polo, ed. M. G. Pauthier, 2 vols (Paris, 1865), i, 37: 'La grant 
Hermenie’ (between Georgia and Mosul, with Erzincan, Erzerum and Erciş as its principal 
towns), and Johannes Schiltberger, Reisen, ed. K. F. Neumann (Munich, 1859), 5 (The 
Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, 1396-1427, Hakluyt Soc., 1st series, no. 58 
(London, 1879), 61}: ‘das gros armenia’; ('the Great Armenia’ }. 

16 This sense of Rim = ‘vilâyet of Sivas’ is ignored by the dictionaries (Meninski, Bianchi 
and Kieffer, Zenker, Chloros, Sami {Frascheri}) excepting that of Redhouse (s.v. *Rüm") 
and the Lehce-i 'osmánf of Ahmed Vefik Pasha {2 vols, Istanbul, 1876} s.v. Rim: Sivas 
memleketine dahı Rim ve Tiirkmenlike Erzerum deyinur). Let us note, furthermore, that in 
‘Ashikpashazade, ed. F. Giese, 182, 1. 21, the vilâyet of Sivas-Amasia bears the name Artana 
[Ertene], after the prince who had ruled over this region in the middle of the fourteenth century; 
cf. Neshrt, ed. Th. Nóldeke, in Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., xv (1861), 371 (ed. 
Taeschner, i, 93), where Artana is replaced by Amasya in the corresponding passage. 

In four ‘Von den byzantinischen zur türkischen Toponymie’}, Byzantion, x (1935), 25, 
n. 2 and 31, n. 1 we have pointed out that a part of the vilâyet of Sivas, the region of Niksar 
and Koyluhisar, was called Dánis$mend-ili, ‘land of the Dánishmends', after the dynasty of 
that name. 
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(2) On the coins of the Dánishmendid prince Malik Muhammad Ghazi 
(1134-1142), which have Greek legends, we read: ó uéyag uek n &on 
Popnavíag kai AvotoAc {o megas melikis pasis Romanias kai Anatolis}, 
‘the great king of all Romania and Anatolia’.!? What is signified by the term 
‘Anatolia’ in this legend? We believe we are not mistaken in the assertion 
that it refers to lands recently acquired by the Dánishmends, whose early state 
(that of Sivas) had indeed expanded, mostly {367} to the west. The principal 
stronghold possessed by our Malik Muhammad in these lands was Ankara.!? 
This very Ankara was later, in the Ottoman era, the capital ofthe large province 
of Anadolu, of which we can consequently suppose it was the hub.!? It is very 
plausible that as early as the time of the Danishmends, this area belonged to a 
region known as Anatolia,” and that this is the AvatoAn {Anatoli} on our coins. 
It follows that the second element of the title, Pouavíia {Romania}, refers to the 
Danishmends’ earliest possessions in the Sivas-Amasya region. 

The Dánishmends, gházi chiefs and as such devoted to the conquest of new 
lands and to the — at least nominal — conversion of their inhabitants, had no 
cultural ambitions. In their emirate was established the meagre civilisation of 
conquerors, that is, a mixture of cultures borne from a long exchange between 
Muslim and Byzantine akritai; and it was established alongside the indigenous 
civilisation, itself an akritic civilisation, which is to say that it too was profoundly 
influenced by the culture of the adversaries. The Danishmends’ indifference 
in cultural matters gave free rein to a mutual penetration of these 'akritic 
cultures (368) that were already so close to each other, from whence the curious, 
mixed civilisation that is so characteristic of formerly Danishmendite provinces, 
and is still recognisable today in their architectural monuments. 


17 A. Tevhid, Meskükát-i kadime-i islámiye kataloğu, iv (Istanbul, 1321), nos. 102—104. 
Similarly, item no. 72 in Ismá'il Gálib, Takvim-i meskükát-i 'osmáníye (Istanbul, 1307), 
should figure in this series, although it is attributed there to Sultan Mehmed II Fátih; Halil 
Edhem rightly excluded it from his catalogue of Ottoman coins (Meskükát katalogu, vi 
(Istanbul, 1334)). 

18 See P. Wittek, ‘Zur Geschichte Angoras im Mittelalter', in Festschrift G. Jacob (Leipzig, 
1932), 340. 

19 The viláyet of Anadolu encompassed the whole of western Asia Minor with its 14 sancaks: 
Ankara, Aydin, Bolu, Teke, Hamid, Hudávendigár, Sultân önü, Saruhan, Kastatmonu, 
Karahisár-Sáhib (= Afyon Karahisár), Karası, Kangri (= Çankiri), Kütahya, Menteşe (cf. Haci 
Haltfe, Cihánnumá, 631 and Feridün, 2nd edn, ii, 404). Ankara became an Ottoman 
possession for the first time in 1354, at the same time as Gerede (Krateia) — see Cantacuzenos, 
iii, 284 Bfonn}, and definitively in the first year of the reign of Murad I (1362; see 
P. Charanis, (Les Bpayéa Xpovucé, comme source historique’}, Byzantion, xiii (1931), 
(335-362, at}349 ff), On the transfer of the seat of the beylerbey (governor) of Anatolia 
from Ankara to Kütahya in 1451, see Sa'deddin, i, 416. 

20 Ihope that a Byzantinist will be able to decide if it is necessary to propose a very extensive 
application of the name of the Anatolikon theme, or simply of the Greek term AvaxoAr 
[Anatoli], which would after all have been in use in the west of the peninsula. The Arabic 
orthography *N'TWLY, which suggests to us as an old pronunciation of ‘Anatoli’, speaks 
in favour of the latter possibility (; cf. E/?, s.v. ‘Anadolu (i) The Name, d F. Taeschner), 
which would appear to support Wittek’s hypothesis}. 
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The cultural aspect of the political creation undertaken by a branch of the 
house of Seljuk, not long after the Danishmends and in the same area, was 
altogether different. Descendants of the masters of the ancient Muslim world, 
these princes necessarily aimed to build, in the land delivered to them, a state 
inspired by the traditions of high Islamic civilisation. From its beginnings this 
civilisation had counted among its constituent elements a tolerance towards 
native Christians, whose work and tributes were the principal tax resource; 
and, from the time of the ‘Abbasid caliphate onwards, it had become peaceable, 
economically relying for the most part on a ‘managed’ agriculture. It is not 
by chance that the Seljuk princes chose as the centre of their future state the 
plain that extends from Konya towards Kayseri (Caesarea), the only territory 
of all those so far securely conquered in Anatolia to possess an agriculture 
founded on a man-made system of irrigation. In addition, it was this region of 
Asia Minor that, in Byzantine times, had least taken on an ‘akritic’ character: 
along with Greek nationality it had retained a more highly developed 
civilisation.2! Moreover, thanks to the traditions of classical Islam introduced 
by the Seljuks, Christianity and ‘Greekness’ (grécité) were able to persist there. 
It is there that, even today, the clearest traces of Anatolian Greek can be 
found.2* Here too, toponymy proves extremely instructive: the vilayet of 
Konya was until Ottoman times known as Yundn vildyeti, the ‘province of the 
Greeks’.?> {369} The numerous Greek population must have seemed quite 
characteristic of this area: it plainly contrasted with the Muslim milieu that 
was spreading here in forms that were imported from the centres of Islam, and 
were consequently very foreign to this land. 


21 Cf. J. Laurent, {Byzance et les Tures seldjoucides}, 69-71. 

22 See R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916). 

23 Here are a few examples: (1) Uruc, ed. Babinger, 50, 1.20: Karaman vildyetine ol vakt Yünán 
viláyeti derlerdi, ‘at that time the vilayet of Karaman (= Konya) was called Yûnân vilayeti’; 
(2) Solakzáde, Tâ 'rfh (Istanbul, 1297), 10: memleket-i Yünánda páy-taht ki şehr-i Konya‘drr, 
‘in the land of Yünán, the capital, which is the town of Konya’; (3) *Áshikpashazáde, ed. 
Giese, 182, 1.21: Báyezid and Cem, the sons of Mehmed II, are sent away during their father’s 
lifetime, one to the capital of Artana, and the other to the capital of Yünán; in Neshri 
(in Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., xv (1861), 371 (Gihánnümá, ed. Taeschner, i, 
219-220}) we find Amasya for Artana and Karaman for Yünán in the corresponding 
passage. 

The vilâyet of Konya, composed of the 7 sancaks of Aksaray, Akşehir, Begsehri 
{Beyşehir}, Konya, Kirgehir, Kayseri and Niğde (Háct Halife, Cihdnnumd, 615), was mostly 
known by the name Karaman, after the dynasty which had ruled over that region in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Let us also note the name, Sücá'eddin (Cih (ánnümá), 618), formerly borne by one region 
of this vilâyet, the district (kazâ) of Ulukışla in the sancak of Niğde: a toponym that harks 
back to a prince of that name who had ruled over this region at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century (see P. Wittek, s.v. Niğde, in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (1st. edn, iii, 910 f.]). 

24 We certainly do not wish to suggest that some kind of mixture between Christianity and 
Islam, Greek life and Turkish life, did not take place in Konya as well. It is only that 
this interpenetration of the two worlds there took place mostly in high society, or — in 
the intellectual domain — among certain exceptional individuals. Cf. for example J. H. 
Mordtmann, ‘Um das Mausoleum des Molla Hunkiar in Konia’, Jahrbuch der Asiatischen 
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Accordingly, this Seljuk state, which initially developed slowly in the shadow 
of the Danishmendite power, would in the end gather all the Turkish and Muslim 
territories of Asia Minor into one single, flourishing sultanate. This state too 
bore the name Rim, if not officially, then at least in everyday usage, and its 
princes appear in the Eastern chronicles under the name ‘Seljuks of Rim’ (Ar.: 
Salájika ar-Riim). There are many examples of this new use of our term,?? and 
Eastern historians are not in the least {370} embarrassed by the fact that they 
still mention, alongside the Seljuks of Rim, the mâlik ar-Rám, who is the 
Byzantine emperor? the fasilyevs (BaotAsbc {basileus}) of Istenbol.?’ 

One can even say that the term Riim, in its political sense, continued to be 
reserved for the {Byzantine} Empire, and it is uniquely in its geographical 
sense that it was used by the Turks to indicate their states founded ‘in the lands 
of Rtim’: first the early Danishmendid emirate, then the Seljuk sultanate. While 
this geographical term was initially attached more specifically to the eastern 
provinces, with the expansion of the Seljuk sultanate towards the west it must 
increasingly have indicated the whole of Asia Minor. Despite a certain 
association with this state — referring to it exclusively in everyday, and not 
official, usage,?* {371} it retained the flavour of a geographical term, and as 


Kunst, ii (Leipzig, 1925), 197-204 and P. Wittek, *L'Epitaphe d'un Comnéne à Konia’, in 
Byzantion, x (1933), 505-515 (not 105.115, as in ScAriftenverzeichnis, 3. no. 25j. and 
‘Encore l'Epitaphe d'un Comnéne à Konia’, idem, xii (1937), 207—211. 

25 It suffices to observe the many passages, indicated in the index under ‘Rim’, in Ibn Bibi’s 
history of the Seljuks of Rüm (M. Th. Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs a l'histoire des 
Seldjoucides, iv (Leiden, 1902). In the great majority of these passages (for the others see 
the two following notes) the term Rüm indicates the territory of the Seljuk state or the 
state itself. I only wish to quote a few: Recueil iv, 75 and 110: leshker-i Rim, ‘the Seljuk 
army’; 245: akábir ve a’ydn-i mamálik-i Rüm az Kaysariya và Malatya va digar jawánib 
(the grandees and notables of the lands of Rim in Kayseri and Malatya and other districts | ; 
and 246: Sáhib Shamseddin và sá'ir akabir-i Rim, where akábir-i Rüm = ‘the grandees 
of the Seljuk state’; 248: vuzard’-i Rûm ‘the viziers of Rim’ {see H. W. Duda (ed.), Die 
Seldschukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi (Copenhagen, 1959), passim]. 

I note as a curious singularity that Kara Celebi-záde, an Ottoman historian from the middle 
of the seventeenth century, refers to the Seljuk sultan Mas’ tid II with the title ‘Kaysar-i Rom’ 
in his Rawdátu 'I-Ebrár (Bulak, 1248), 275; this explains the strange expression that one 
finds two pages previously: ‘Osmân is invested in his emirate by the kaysar-i kigver-i Rim 
(the emperor of the land of Rttm’}. 

26 See for example Ibn al-Athir’s account (ad ann. 601; (AI-Kámil fi’l-Ta’rikh (12 vols, Cairo 
1301}), xii, 93) of the accession to the throne of Kaikhosru I in ‘the land of Rtim’ and his 
escape to Constantinople, home of the ‘king of Rim’; or Ibn Bibi, Recueil. iv, 36 (ed. Duda, 
47}: ‘holy war against the land of Rim that obeys Lashkari (Laskaris)’, and 334: ‘Izzeddin 
Kaika'us II flees towards the land of Rüm and stays there a while at Jstenbol. 

27 Ibn Bibi, Rec., iv, 297: Sultân 'Izz al-dín . . . bi-Istánbül nezd-i Fasilyás raft. Malik al-Riim 
der-ta 'zím-i à mubülagahá kard: ‘Sultan ‘Izzeddin . . . went to Constantinople (Istenbol) to 
the house of the BaotAeóc ('Fasilyevs'; basileus}, the malik ar-Riim showered him with 
honours’ (cf. Ibn Bibi, ed. Duda, 283—284]. 

28 To my knowledge it is only in the inscription at Egerdir {Eğridir}, dated 635/1237—1238, 
that a Seljuk sultan calls himself ‘sultan of the land (!) of Rim’, and even here this title only 
appears in an expansion of the strictly official titulature, and this in close connection with 
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such outlived the sultanate of Rüm to designate all the emirates that had divided 
up the Seljuk territories, plus those that had been formed since 1300 in the 
recently conquered western regions.” Bilád ar-Rüm now equated Asia Minor 
in its entirety: 


And we headed for the Turkish land that is known by the name: the land 
of Rüm. It was named after the Rüm because it was once their land. It is 
thence that came the ancient Rim and Yûnânî. Afterwards the Muslims 
conquered it, and many Christians can now be found there under the 
protection of Muslim Turks. 


With these words Ibn Battüta, in his famous account of his travels, comes to 
the description of Asia Minor, which he travelled through in 1333.?? For him 
Rüm equates to Turkey, that is to say to an Asia Minor that was already almost 
entirely Turkish. And yet he too uses the same name, Rüm, to refer to 
Byzantine territory (now exclusively situated in Europe!), {372} reigned over 
by the malik al-Kostantintye, who is called *Tekfür' ?! A contemporary of Ibn 


the names of lands considered to be answerable to the sultan: Sultân bildd ar-Rüm wa’l-Arman 
wa l-Shám wa Diyárbakr wa’l-Afranj, ‘sultan of the land of Rtim, of Armenia, of Syria, of 
Divarbekr and of the Franks’. See B. Moritz in F. Sarre, Reise in Klein-Asien (Berlin, 1896), 
159 £, and F. Giese, ‘Die Bauinschrift der Medrese zu Egherdir’, in Mitt. d. Seminars fJ. Orient. 
Spr. Berlin, xi/2 (1908), 255 f. One must even ask oneself if Ram, appearing here in a list of 
dependant countries, does not indicate the Byzantium of Laskaris: bildd-i Rim ki be-leshkert 
mansüb ast (Ibn Bibi, Rec. iv, 36 (ed. Duda, 47}, cf. 74, n. 1 in this volume. 

29 It must always be remembered that the Turkish conquerors of these western regions preferred 
to call them Anadolu, a term that we have already said harks back to the time of the 
Dánishmends (see p. 79 (367) f. in this volume). 

30 Ch. Defrémery and B. R.Sanguinetti (ed. and tr.), Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah (4 vols, Paris, 
1853—1859 (reissued, with intro. and notes by St. Yérasimos, 3 vols, Paris, 1982]), ii, 255: 
wa qasadná barr al-Tarkiyah al-ma'rüf bi-bilád ar-Rüm wa-innamá nusibat ila al-Rüm 
li'annahá kánat biládahum fi al-qadím wa minhá al-Rüm al-agdamiin wa al-Yünániyah 
thumma "staftahahá al-Muslimün wa bihâ al'án kathir min 'I-Nasárá tahta dhimmat 
al-muslimin min al-Turkmán (cf. H. A. R, Gibb (ed. and tr.), The Travels of Ibn Battuta, 
A.D. 1325—1354, 4 vols (Cambridge, 1958-1994), ii, 415}. 

31 (Ibn Battüta, ed. Defrémery,} ii, 418 (ed. Gibb, ii, 500}. Ibn Battüta describes his arrival 
at the fortress of Mahtült, where the territory of Rim begins. This locality should be looked 
for on the land route that leads from southern Russia to Constantinople. We will not hide 
the fact that the whole of this part of the manuscript is quite suspect: to go to Constantinople, 
not from Bursa or from Nicaea, which our author had visited previously, but from Sudak, 
and this not by sea but across the steppes; that the Byzantine princess married to the Khan 
of the Golden Horde, in whose company Ibn Battüta was travelling, has the same name — 
Bay (aMün — as the wife of the (contemporary) Ottoman {ruler} Orkhan — all this is just 
too implausible. (Orhan's wife, of course, was named Niltifer, which is easily enough misread 
in a defective Arabic scription as ‘Bay (a)lün': NYLFR > BYLWN (cf. Gibb, ii, 532—533); 
Bayaltin is ‘apparently a frequent name (or title) for the wife of a khan’ (see B. Spuler, 
Die Goldene Horde (Leipzig, 1943), 85, n. 4, cited by Gibb, loc. cit).) Above all, the itinerary 
between Mahtili and Constantinople is absolutely fanciful. This being the case I dare not 
seek {to establish} the location of Mahtüli (it is tempting to correct Mahtali {MHTWLY in 
Arabic orthography} to Nikboli {in Arabic: NEBWLY}; Nicopolis on the Danube). {It may 
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Battüta, al-’ Umari, gives the following title to the chapter on Asia Minor in 
his geographical encyclopaedia: ‘Of the Country of the Turks in Rüm'.? 
For him too the Empire is no more than ‘the land of Kostantintya’,*? although 
he does add — in a learned archaism drawn from Arab geographers of a much 
earlier age — that this town, the Istanbul of its time and the old Byzantium, is 
the capital of the ‘land of the Rim’, which is the ‘land of the Kaysar’. 

Albeit disguised by the rather inept translation as ‘Greece’, the term ‘Rim’, 
employed as an equivalent of ‘Turkey’, can equally be found in the Histoire 
orientale, dictated in French by Haiton (‘Lord of Curchi’,*4 {373} ‘relative of 
the King of Armenia’) to Nicolas Salcon and subsequently translated into Latin 
in 1307. We are obliged to quote it from the anthology by Bergeron,** who 
unfortunately only presents what seems to be a retranslation of the Latin into 
French: 


Chapter XII: of the Kingdom of Turkey. ... The Kingdom takes its name 
Greece from the various nations of the East, because long ago the 
Emperor of the Greeks regarded Turkey as his own, and it was commanded 
by his Commandants and Officers; but after the Turks seized this country 
and inhabited it, they chose for themselves a Lord, whom they called 
Soldan, which is the same as King in Latin (!). Since that time, this country 
has been called Turkey by the Latins’.>’ 


be noted that Gibb, ii, 500, n. 313 equates Mahtüli with the Byzantine frontier city of 
Diampolis (Yambol), on the Toutzos/Tunca river in Bulgaria.) Nevertheless (Wittek 
concludes} it is still true that for our author, there existed in Europe a territory called Rim, 
which was the Byzantine empire. 

32 F. Taeschner (ed.), Al- 'Umarí's Bericht tiber Anatolien, i (Leipzig, 1929), 1. 

33 Op. cit, 53 f: wa amma mamlakat al-Qustantiniyya wa hiya al-'àn tusammá Istanbûl 
CSTNBWL) wa qadiman Bizántiniyah (BYZ'NTYNYH) fa'innáhá kursi mamlakat al-Rüm 
... Wa hiyé mamlakat al-Qaysar. 

34 Curchi = Koóptikog (Kourikos], the Korkene of Bertrandon de la Broquiére (1432), ed. Ch. 
Scheffer (Paris, 1892), 100 (166: ‘Corco’), today's Cokóren (the modern toponym is 
explained by the metathesis of a form Korikon, with palatalization of the initial 4) on the 
Cilician coast, to the east of Selefke = XeAeóxia {Seleukia}; cf. Tomaschek, ‘Zur hist. 
Geographie von Klein-Asien im Mittelalter’, in Sb. Ak. d. W. Wien, Ph.-h. CL, cxxiv (1891), 
65. Furthermore, Sa’deddin, ii, 23, 1. 8 writes KRKWS, Korikos. 

35 Pierre Bergeron, Voyages faites principalement en Asie dans les XIIe, XIIe, XIVe, et XVe 
siecles .. . (La Haye, 1735), col. 16. (See, however, Recueil des historiens des croisades, 
Documents arméniens, 2 vols (Paris, 1906), ii, 271—272: Haytonus, Flos historiarum terre 
orientis, cap. XIII [sic]: ‘De regno Turquie’ }. 

36 That is to say, ‘the kingdom takes the name Rüm which it is given in the various nations of 
the East...’ (Recueil, ii, 271: ‘Regnum Turquie a diversis nationibus parcium Orientis Grecia 
appellatur . . .'J. 

37 Haiton goes on to list the eight provinces of this ‘Greece’ or ‘Turkey’ and their capitals. 
This passage is reproduced, from a MS in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, by Pauthier 
in his edition of Marco Polo (cf. 78, n. 15 in this volume}, i, 36, n. 2; I follow the names 
according to Bergeron with the readings from the MS in square brackets, although these are 
not always the better ones (cf. Recueil, ii, 271, with variant readings). Here are the eight 
provinces and their capitals: 1. Ligonie [Elconie] (Lycaonia) with Comi [Elconie] (Konya); 
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As for the author's assertion that the Latins employed the term ‘Turkey’ — 
which is current among Easterners too at this stage, {374} as we have seen 
— let us note that there was no traditional reason for the Latins to call a land 
dominated by the Turks ‘Romania’. Even Villehardouin, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, only ever referred to Asia Minor using the name 
"Turkey! 35 For him, the term ‘Romania’ only applies to the {Byzantine} 
Empire, and is consequently limited almost entirely to provinces situated in 
Europe;? but there, it oversteps actual frontiers, expanding to cover all 
territories claimed by the {Byzantine} Empire. 

This is the beginning of an evolution in meaning that would transform the 
term ‘Romania’ from a political to a geographical one in Europe too. This 
evolution was complete by the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Turks, who had become masters of all Anatolia, began to ravage European 
Romania, where the Ottomans would settle in 1354 and go on to subjugate 
the greater part of the area by the end of the century. This Romania, then, 
already only belonged in very small part to the Byzantine Empire: there were 


2. Capadoce with Césarée de Gréce [Césaire la grant de Gréce]; 3. Sauria (Isauria) with 
Séleucie [Salerne]; 4. Briquia [Liquie] (Phrygia) with Zichia [Nichie] de Gréce (Lazikia = 
Laodicea ad M. ?); 5. Quisitan (Albistan) with Epheson [Enfesson] ([Arabic text;] “FSS or 
'BSS), which stem from the old name Apuicoos; [Arabissos], itself still recognizable in the 
modern name Yarpuz: it is the Ephesus of the orientals, where the Cavern of the Seven 
Sleepers is situated; cf. Mukrimin Halil {Yinang}, in Türk Tå 'ríh Encumeni Mecmá asi, xv 
(1926), 91, n. 1); 6. Bithinie [Putanie] with Nichor [Nique] (Nicaea); 7. Paphlagonie and 
Gynapolis [Guianopolis] (IovonoAic, Inebolu); 8. Genech [Genesti] (arm.: Chavnivk, 
Chanet'; osmanlı: Canik; Ibn Bibi: Jânît (J'NYT); Schiltberger, ed. K. F. Neumann, 63: 
Genyck; 64: tcyenick; 95: Zegnikch) with Trapezonde. It will be noticed that Caesaraea and 
Laodicaea are flagged as being ‘of (Greece =) Rim’; this is probably to distinguish them 
from Caesaraea in Palestine and Laodicaea, the Syrian port (of Latakiya]. 

38 Geoffroi de Ville-Hardouin, La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Natalis de Wailly (Paris, 
1872), 70 (8 125): Avie (Abydos) qui siet sor le Braz-Saint-George (Dardanelles) devers la 
Turquie’ {Abydos, which is situated on the Straits, opposite Turkey}; 270 (8 453): Theodore 
Lascaris, qui tenoit la terre d'autre part del Braz devers la Turquie (T. L., who holds the 
land on the other side of the Straits across from Turkey}. Note that Marco Polo (ed. Pauthier, 
i, 35 ff; (c£. ed. Philippe Ménard, Marco Polo. Le Devisement du monde, 5 vols (Geneva, 
2001—2009), i, XIX, 22; XX, rub. 1}) refers to Asia Minor with the name Turquemenie, 
a name that Bertrandon de la Broquiére, (Ch. Schéfer (ed.), Le Voyage d'Outremer de 
Bertrandon de la Broquiére (Paris, 1892)}, 83, applies only to the region surrounding the 
gulf of Alexandretta {Iskenderun} (pays de Turquemanie que nous appelons Armenie dont 
est le chief une grande ville qu'ilz nomment Entequeye {Antakya} et nous l'appelons Antioce 
([the] land of Turkomania that we call Armenia of which the chief place is a large town that 
they call Antioch {Antakya}}). In (Ahmed Vefik Pasha}, Lehee(-i 'Osmání, 2nd edn 
(Istanbul, 1306/1890)} , s.v. ‘Tiirkmenlik’, the term is applied to the regions of Erzincan, 
Erzerum and Tabriz. 

39 Only the town of Nicaea is regarded (by Villehardouin) as being part of Romania, despite 
its being located in Asia Minor; 180 (8 304): la duchee de Niqué, qui ere une des plus halte 
honors de la terre de Romenia, et séoit d'autre part del Braiz, devers la Turquie (the duchy 
of Nicaea, which was one of the most important fiefs of the land of Romania, and situated 
on the other side of the Straits, towards Turkey}. 
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Bulgarian principalities there, and a Serbia that claimed the imperial title as 
its own, and the ‘Frankish’ principalities ..., and yet ‘Romania’ it remained. 
The term lived on in this geographical sense even after the {Balkan} peninsula 
became an Ottoman possession. Thus a short chronological note in Greek, 
written not long after 1411 and dealing with fighting among the sons of Bayezid 
I for possession of the Ottoman provinces in {375} Europe, mentions that in 
1410, ‘the strongholds of “Romania”, along with the whole of the land’, 
recognised Misa [Celebi] as their master.^? Similarly, in a letter that informs 
the senate of Ragusa of the death of the said Mûsâ, fallen on 5 July 1413 in 
battle against his brother Mehmed I, we read that the latter peacefully won all 
the regions of ‘Romania’, which until that time had been occupied by Misa."! 
Alongside the term ‘Romania’ there appears, with entirely the same sense, 
‘Grecia’ — a translation that is obviously explained not by the Greek character 
of these regions but rather by the name Jmperium Graecorum given to 
Byzantium by the Latins,*° and kept by the European provinces that were once 
part of the empire. So we read, in a letter sent by the Venetian senate to the 
bailo of Constantinople on 26 July 1410: ‘et in casu quo Musulman Zalapi 
(Süleymân Celebi) habet dominiani Grecie ... {and in case that Süleymân 
Celebi holds power in Romania], and the following August, the Serbian prince 
Vik requests that Venice sends ships to transport {his lord Süleymân Celebi 
from Anatolia into Romania.’ ‘dominum suum Musulman Zalapi ... de 
Turchia in Greciam’.** And the German Johannes Schiltberger, taken prisoner 
by the Turks during the battle of Nicopolis in 1396, writes: 


Ich bin och gewe{se}n in Kriechen, do heist die hoptstat Adranopoli . . . 
Es lit och ein grosse start by dem weissen (correction of welschen) meer 
in Kriechenland und haist salonikch . . . . Es ligt och ein mächtige stat in 
Kriechenlant, genant Seres. Und was land zwüschen den tünow und des 
mers ligent gehorent dem turckischen (correction of tütschen) künig zu. 


40 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Tepocoivutixy BiBdioOnxn {Hierosolimitiki Bibliotheki}, iv 
(St Petersburg, 1899), 32 = Lampros, Néog EAAegvouvijuov {Neos Hellenomnimon}, vii 
(Athens, 1910), 151 (cf. N. Jorga, Gesch. d. Osman. Reiches, i (Gotha, 1908), 349, n. 2): 
én pookivicay tà kéotpn to Popavijac oiv tov tór ov Sdov (eproskinisan ta kastri tis 
Romanas sin ton topon holon: ‘The fortifications of the Romans, along with the entire 
land, subjected themselves [to him]'. See P. Schreiner, Die byzantinische Kleinchroniken, 
2 vols (Vienna, 1975—1979), i, 636; ii, 395—396.) 

41 {G. Gelcich and L. Thallóczy,) Diplomatarium {relationum reipublicae Ragusanae cum 
regno Hungariae) (Budapest, 1887)}, no. 226: tocius Romanie oras antehoc per Mussiam 
occupatas . . . dicioni sue hactenas benigne submittens {‘all of Romania previously occupied 
by Müsá . . . peacefully submitting to his [Mehmed Celebi's] rule’}. 

42 We have already met the term ‘Greece’ as a translation of *Rüm'; see p. 82 in this volume. 

43 The Slavs, by the way, also designated Byzantium by the name of rraperao rppuko (£sarstvo 
gr 'tsko; ‘the Greek empire’}. 

44 S. Ljubié, Monumenta spectantia historiam Slavorum meridionalium (Zagreb, 1868 and 
after), vi, 102—106. 
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Es ist ein stat und ein vest genant Chalipoli; da fert man uber das {376} 
gros meer. Da selbs fur ich über in die grossen türkey: ... {I was also in 
Greece, where the capital is called Adrianople. . . . Another large city lies 
on the Aegean, called Salonica. There lies also a strong city in Greece 
called Serres. And the lands lying between the Danube and the sea 
belong to the king of Turkey. There is [also] a town and fortress called 
Gallipoli, where one crosses over the main sea. There I crossed over into 
the Great Turkey.) ? 


While Bertrandon de la Broquiére, the excellent French observer in the service 
of the Duke of Burgundy who toured Turkey in 1432-1433, does use the term 
‘Grèce’ to indicate the group of Turkish possessions in Europe, he mostly 
applies it, in a restricted sense, to eastern Thrace: leaving ‘Andrénopoly’ 
{Edirne}, he arrives after two days horse-riding along the Maritza, ‘par la 
Gréce’, in the ‘pays de Macedoine'," whose regional centre is ‘Philipopoly’ 
(Filibe; Plovdiv},*® and which extends as far as the Trajan Gate. From there 
he crosses ‘Vulgairie’ to the Morava, ‘rivyere qui depart la Vulgairie et la 
Rascie ou Servie (the river that separates Bulgaria and Rascia or Serbia)" .?? 
These countries, including even the more or less independent Serbia, together 
form the *Grece' of Jehan Torzelo's Advis of 1439; of the arrival of an army 
at ‘Bellegrade’ he writes: 


et la Dunoe passée, la puissance dessus dicte seroit en la Grece... La a 
en soy trois seigneurs chrestiens ... le seigneur de la Rascie qui est 
tributaire au Turc .. . Albanye où sont deux seigneurs ... la seigneurie 
de la Morée qui est de Monseigneur l'empereur! fand the Danube passed, 
the above-mentioned force will be in Greece . . . in which there are three 
Christian lords ... the lord of Rascia, who is tributary to the Ottomans 
.. . Albania where there are two lords . . . [and] the signory of the Morea, 
which belongs to the [Byzantine] emperor) .?! 


45 K. F. Neumann (ed.), Reisen des Johannes Schiltberger aus München in Europa, Asia und 
Afrika von 1394 bis 1427 (Munich, 1859), 93 f. (cf. Valentin Langmantel (ed.), Hans 
Schiltbergers Reisebuch nach der Nürnberger Handschrift herausgegeben (Tübingen, 1885), 
53, with variant text-readings}. 

46 Schéfer, Bertrandon, 182-185 and other passages; 198: ‘Beguelarbay, le seigneur de la Grèce’ 
= the Rumeli beglerbegisi ({the beylerbey of Rumeli}; cf. 171, 180, 183 and 188). 

47 We also meet the term Macedonia in Sa'deddin, Tj üt-Teváríh, i, 435, 1. 5: ‘the land of 
Mákedün, known today by the name Rüm-eli'. Besides Macedonia, Bertrandon also knows 
(171 £) Epirus (‘Pirrhe’), which by his account would be the region of Seres (“Lesseres’), 
and (268) Thessaly (‘Thezale’). 

48 Bertrandon, 199 f. 

49 Bertrandon, 201. 

S0 Bertrandon, 205. 

51 Bertrandon, 264: cf. 266: Et de la Hongrie à passer dans la Grèce n'y a à passer sinon la 
Dunoe et tantost on est en la Grece; (And to pass from Hungary into Greece one has but to 
cross the Danube and immediately one is in Greece). 
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No doubt this extension of the term ‘Greece’ is explained by the fact that all 
these countries belonged to the Greek church. It is for the same reason that 
there would later be an identical extension of the term Rumeli.*? 

{377} Rüm-eli, ‘the land of Rim’, is the term by which the Turkish con- 
querors translated the Greek *Romania', a translation that — being a compound 
formed with (the Turkish word} e/, meaning ‘land’ — clearly shows that the 
term was understood in a purely geographical sense. Rumeli was for the Turks 
the opposite of Anadolu, ‘Anatolia’, a term that for them signified the eastern 
part of Asia Minor from whence they came, while Rim remained reserved for 
regions that had been part of the Seljuk sultanate. Rumeli therefore corresponds 
to what the Byzantines named Avot {Disis}, and later comprised all the 
territories conquered by the Ottomans in the Balkans, from Catalca and Vize 
to Shkóder in Albania, to the Morea and to the Danube, all the way from its 
mouth to Belgrade. Nevertheless the growth of the vilâyet of Rumeli stopped 
at these limits; Western lands conquered later were organised into the new 
viláyets of Bosnia, Temesvar {Timisoara}, Budun (Buda) etc. It can there- 
fore be noted that the frontier of Rumeli coincided almost exactly with the 
demarcation line that once separated the eastern and western halves of the 
imperium Romanum, and has survived to this day as (more or less) the border 
between the domains of the Orthodox and Catholic churches. This coincidence 
is certainly not a matter of chance. Rumeli, organised as it was in the vilayet 
of that name, was considered by the Turks to be an “essential” province that 
formed, with the vilâyet of Anadolu, the hub of their empire, while the viláyets 
of Bosnia and Hungary were no more than a sort of exterior bastion to them. 
In setting Rumeli's limits they must have been guided by a strong feeling that 
beyond that line lay the soil of another civilisation, where they no longer felt 
as sure of themselves and at ease as they did in lands whose civilisation had 
been formed by Byzantium and its church, as Anatolia had been, from whence 
they came after a long period of cultural assimilation. The one trait common 
to all the regions of this vast Rumeli, home to many nations that had even 
had their own national states, {378} was the Orthodox church — and it was the 
most important trait in this area, particularly in Muslim eyes. If the term 
Rumeli, in its origin a simple calque of Romania, could designate a province 
whose expanse surpassed Romania's by far and eventually encompassed 
the whole domain of the Orthodox church on Ottoman soil in Europe, but 
did no more than that, it is evidently because this term had evolved towards 
a meaning it leant itself to readily: Rüm signifying equally, as we know, 


52 Bertrandon (212) does not fail to note the location where, on his return, he heard again for 
the first time the mass celebrated according to the Roman rite, even though it was en langage 
esclavonien {‘in the Slavonic tongue’}: it was at Semlin {Zemun}, thus already outside the 
future (boundaries of} Turkish Rumeli. 

53 J. von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna {geographisch beschrieben, aus dem türkischen 
übersetzt) (based on Hâc? Halife {Kâtib Celebi, Cihán-nümá (Istanbul, 1151/1732)}), 
(Vienna, 1812). 
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‘Orthodox Christian’.°* Rumeli had therefore received as its new, or at least 
secondary, meaning, ‘land of the Orthodox Christians’, ‘land of the Rim’. 
Moreover we have seen that, in the Westerners’ language too, the whole 
Orthodox world of the Balkans was designated by the common name ‘Greece’, 
meaning the lands inhabited by Christians of the Greek church. 

The Christian character of Rumelia in effect survived across the length 
and breadth of the vilâyet, excepting three regions where Islam had won a 
solid majority; two in the east, in Bulgaria — one in the Rhodope massif, 
the other between the Black Sea and the lower Danube — and the third in the 
south-west of Serbia, stretched along the frontier of the vilâyet. An explanation 
of this phenomenon must be sought in the history of the Turkish conquest. 
This conquest began with the exploits of the gházis who, once settled in the 
Gallipoli peninsula, seized the neighbouring territory and, according to their 
traditions, won it over to Islam, without preventing some of the converted from 
retaining their Slavic nationality. But these first gházi conquests had to be 
followed by the vast expeditions of the Ottoman state: great battles were joined 
against Balkan states and armies, battles whose outcome would decide the 
fate of whole nations. Victorious, the Ottoman state installed itself and its 
administrative apparatus in the conquered lands; and this state was already no 
longer of an exclusively gházi character, but had in the meantime inherited 
from the Seljuk sultanate the traditions of high Islam, and had consequently 
become a fiscal state — even a tolerant one. The vast territories conquered in 
this way remained Christian countries, under the fairly light yoke of Turco- 
Muslim domination. It was only at the new frontiers, transported by the state's 
massive conquests in one fell swoop across the peninsula to the banks of the 
Danube and the Adriatic coast, that the gházis once more found a sphere of 
action and a habitat where Islam was preached and even imposed, though there 
too the converted were left with their own nationality (Albanian, Greek, Slav) 
in considerable numbers. 

The conquest of the Balkan peninsula was more or less completed in the 
first years of the reign of Báyezid I, immediately after the decisive victory 
claimed by Ottoman arms at Kossovo Polye in 1389. In those same years, 
the Ottoman state established itself as the sole power on the other side of the 
Straits too, assimilating one by one all the Anatolian emirates from the Aegean 
sea to the Taurus and the Euphrates, in the same way that Rumeli, the Romania 
of the west, so Asia Minor, or Rüm, had become Ottoman, There remained 


54 Cf. {the following definitions from Yanko} Chloros, As¢ixdv voopio- 'cAMvikóv {Leksikon 
Tourko-hellenikon (Turkish-Greek Dictionary)) (Constantinople, 1899), s.v.: ‘Patrik 
(Patriarch)': Der se 'ádet patriki 6 èv Kovotavtwin ósi n axvptápync vàv ‘Paopatow, fivot ó 
Otkovpevikóc Hoxptépyng (‘the Patriarch of the Romans in Constantinople, or the ecumenical 
patriarch’). Kuds-i serif Rüm patriki ó x axpi&pync tHv Op00ddfov 'IepovcaAíju etc. 
(‘the patriarch of the orthodox in Jerusalem, etc.’). Rüm Patrikhanesi n atpiapyetov vàv 
Papotov (‘the patriarch of the Romans’); s.v. ‘Millet’: Rám milleti tó B0voc vàv "Popotov 
(‘the people of the Romans’, sc. the Orthodox community); s.v. 'Háib-u-Rüm': 6 ¿ë 
' Apuev(ov óp068080c (‘the orthodox among the Armenians’). 
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between the two parts of this new power the last bastion of the Byzantine 
empire, Constantinople — and it too was finding itself closely encircled and 
assailed by the Ottoman troops that would besiege it for seven years. The 
emperor, meanwhile, was nothing more than the Istanbul tekfüru. To the Turks 
*tekfür', a title of Armenian origin, does mean ‘king’, but in this period it was 
severely devalued, attached in Turkish chronicles to the commandants of 
smaller Byzantine towns and fortresses.?? It goes without saying {380} that 
the term Rüm was no longer applied to this meagre remnant of the Empire; in 
its political sense it no longer existed or rather, it had become expendable.’ 
And so it is that we find Báyezid {I}, master of Rim and Rumeli and already 
anticipating the conquest of Istanbul, sending an embassy to Egypt: 


In the year 797 (which began on 27th October 1394) the sultan (Barkük) 
returned to Cairo (he arrived there on 13th December’); and the ambas- 
sadors of the Ottoman Báyezíd presented themselves before him with gifts, 
requesting for the former his investiture as sultan of Rim by the caliph 
(Al-Mutawakkil I); and the sultan arranged this matter for him’.* 


55 We have already encountered this title in the passage by Ibn Battüta (see p. 82 {372} in this 
volume). Cf. P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum Mentesche (Istanbul, 1934), 39, n. 1. Let us quote 
a particularly explicit passage from Al-’Umari, ed. Taeschner, 53,1. 14 £: wa malik Tarábzün 
vasanund al-takfür ki-md vasummá malik al-Arman: We king of Trebizond is called rafür. 
as is so called the king of Armenia’, and Schiltberger, ed. Neumann, 148; Und ihren 
patriarchen haissent sie (sc. the Armenians) Kathagnes (Katholikos) und einen künig 
haissents takchaver [And they (the Armenians) call their patriarchs Kathagnes and a king 
is called takchaver (tekfür)]. 

56 There is but one passage where an Ottoman designates the emperor of this time with the 
title of kaysar and the empire with the name of Rim: the verses of Ahmed? that recount 
Murâd I's first battles (see Die altosm. Anon. Chroniken, ed. Giese, i, 19, 11. 23-26); as I 
will show elsewhere, the poet, in versifying a chronicle, has misunderstood the meaning of 
Rüm that in this case indicates merely the region of Tokat (Amasya); after this misunder- 
standing, it is not surprising to see him introduce the kaysar into the account, the term being 
so intimately linked with that of Rüm in Muslim literature. 

57 See G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 5 vols (Mannheim, 1846-1862), v, 55, n. 1, 

58 (Wa fi sanat 797) ‘ada al-Sultán ilâ Misr* fa-hadhara ileyhi rusul Abt Yazid ibn ‘Uthman 
bi-hadaya wa tuhaf ff talab! tashrif" min al-khalifah lahu bi-an yakuna sultán* al-Rüm fa- 
jahhaza al-sultán" lahu dhálika (Ibn al-Shihna, Raudat al-manázir fi akhbár al-awá'il 
wa'l-awákhir, in the margin of Ibn al-Athir, Ta’rikh al-Kámil (Bulak, 1290), ix, 207); I quote 
from F. Babinger, ‘Zwei türkische Schützbriefe für Georg IL Rákóczi, ... aus dem Jahre 
1649’, etc. in Le Monde Oriental, x (1921), 115—151 {= idem, Aufsätze und Abhandlungen, 
i, 406—437) 132, n. 1 {= 420, n. 2}, where the passage is reproduced (the interpretation of 
it given by Babinger is erroneous: it is in fact not Barkük but the Caliph who confers this 
title). C£. Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, 2nd edn, 
i (Pest, 1827), 195; C. H. Becker, ‘Bartholds Studien über Kalif und Sultan’, in Der Islam, 
vi (1916), (350—412, at}378; T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate (Oxford, 1924), 106. 

This embassy of 1394 is but one of many exchanged between the Ottomans and Egypt 
around this time; to those listed by Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, v, 47, n. 1, could be added the 
embassy of which Schiltberger, ed. Neumann, 57; (ed. Langmantel, 8}, speaks: he says that 
it goes, after the victory at Nicopolis (1396), to the ‘ {chénig}soldan (Sultan ere mit 
LX Knaben zu einer erung’ {with sixty youths in his honour}. 
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It is true that the Ottomans had taken the title of sultan in their inscriptions 
long before this investiture, ever since the earliest example where Orhan 
already appears as sultán ibn sultán al-ghuzát, ‘sultan son of sultan of the 
Gházís'.? However, this title — which they had assumed under their own 
authority or had had conferred by a sheikh of more or less local reputation — 
held no weight outside of their own country. When, under Báyezid I, the 
Ottomans began to hold an increasingly important place in the Muslim world, 
it was quite necessary that their title of sultan receive the sanction required by 
Muslim public law, that of the caliph. The caliph was in a situation of complete 
dependence on the sultan of Cairo; it was of the latter, therefore, that the request 
should be made. Although there was a tendency in Egypt to recognise only 
one legitimate sultan — the sultan of Cairo? — in this case, threatened by Timár, 
against whom the Ottoman state had become an indispensable ally, it would 
have been difficult to refuse Bayezid the title he claimed. Nothing could be 
more natural than for this sultanic title to be *Sultan of Rüm', which had carried 
weight in the Muslim world ever since the time of the Seljuks of Konya, and 
which therefore reverted automatically to the new (382) master ofthe Seljukid 
territories. So, for example, the fact that the caliph had conferred on Bayezid 
the title of sultan of Rim surely did not influence Timár's historian, who refers 
to the Ottomans as Rûmîyân, ' (the) people of Rim’, and who quotes, in his 
account of their defeat at Ankara. the first words of the famous Stra XXX of 
the Koran, the Strat ar-Rüm: ‘vanquished are the Romans?! 

Nevertheless, given the position that Báyezid now occupied in the two 
Romanias, we believe that the Ottoman ruler was no stranger to the idea of 
reviving the Roman empire. Married to a princess of the same Serbia that had 
itself attempted this endeavour half a century earlier, tsar to his Slavic subjects, 
imperator to the Latins, Báyezid was too familiar with the political traditions 
common to the territories assembled under his rule not to submit to their 
seductive influence. And indeed, Báyezid's policies betrayed, in their bold 


Barthold {see Becker, ‘Bartholds Studien’, 378) would surely not have persisted in his 
doubts about the historicity of Ibn al-Shihna's account if he had had the original text before 
him, and not merely the very inaccurate citations given by Hammer and d'Ohsson. The 
difficulties he sees in the fact that the Ottomans bear the title of sultan in their inscriptions 
well before this embassy, and that on the other hand their title of sultan was not recognized 
in Egypt during the fifteenth century, are easy to eliminate: it is quite natural that the Ottomans 
should call themselves de facto sultans before seeking de jure recognition of the fact; and 
it is also natural that the Egyptians should refuse recognition of the title once the Ottomans 
had become their most dangerous adversaries, 

59 The text of this inscription from Bursa, dated 1337-1338, that Ahmed Tevhid gives in 
(*Bursa'da eñ eski kitébe’}, Taríh-i 'osmánf encümeni mecmü'asi, v (1330), 318(-20], 
requires several corrections and restitutions (cf. Colin Heywood, ‘The 1337 Bursa Inscription 
and its interpreters', Turcica, xxxvi (2004), 215—232). For the titles of the first sultans, 
see F. Taeschner, ‘Beiträge zur frühosmanischen Epigraphik und Archäologie’, Der Islam, 
xx (1932), (109—186, at] 131 f. 

60 Becker, ‘Bartholds Studien’, Der Islam, vi (1916), 370 f. and T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, 
202 f. 

61 Nizámuddin Sámi, Zafarnáma, ed. F. Tauer, i (Prague, 1937), 257, l. 14 and 258, 1. 1. 
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plans of conquest, his dream of establishing a universal empire, laying equal 
claim to the Christian West and the Muslim East. The connection between 
this empire and that of the Romans was made, moreover, by a contemporary, 
the historian Jbn ‘Arabshah, who lived at the Ottoman court under Mehmed I 
and Murad II. According to him, it was as successor to the Roman emperors 
and as if responsible for their actions that Báyezid, after [his] defeat at 
Ankara, had to endure the same humiliations at the hands of Timür (‘the 
Iranian") that a Kaysar had once inflicted on the Persian king Shápür.? 

We do not seek to exaggerate. The situation is not the same as in the case 
of the Bulgarian {tsar} Simeon, who in the early tenth century could imagine 
no other imperial title for himself than that of Bacugóg Popaítov {Basileus 
Romaion, ‘Emperor of the Greeks!) and who in his boldest dreams of glory 
and power dedicated himself to the idea of the Roman empire.9* Neither is the 
situation the same as in the case of the Latins of the Fourth Crusade, for whom 
no empire could be taken into account other than the Roman Empire, the 
Imperium Romaniae, the Imperium Romanorum . . ^^ "The newcomers, they 
who belong to the world that Byzantium described as “barbarian”, are only 
giving a dynasty, or trying to give a dynasty, and soldiers too, to an Empire 
which remains always of the same essence’. This statement, so true of the 
Latins of 1204, will certainly not do for the Ottoman Turks. Their ‘Sultanate 
of Rüm' was of a very different essence to that of the empire for which it 
substituted itselt.°° It was impossible that this Muslim theocracy, a product 
of the union between the political traditions of the gházis and those of high 
Islam, should maintain without pause the political and cultural traditions of 
Christian Byzantium. It is only to Westerners that the Ottoman sultans, seen 
from very far and in a superficial light, could appear to be imperatores 
Constantinopolis {emperors of Constantinople} in the sense of true successors 
to the BactAeic {the [Byzantine] emperors — basileis} to Westerners, and also 
to Christians who had become subjects of the Ottoman empire, and who, 


62 Ibn 'Arabsháh, '"4já'ib al-makdür fi nawá'ib Timi (Cairo, 1285), 146. Cf. M. F. Köprülü, 
‘Yıldırım Báyezid'in esáreti ve intihárt hakkında’, Belleten, i (1937), 596. The assertion that 
Shápür (I) was put in an iron cage by the emperor (Valerian) is naturally a grave historical 
error, since it was, on the contrary, the latter who was taken prisoner, in {A.D.} 260. 

63 F. Dólger, ‘Bulgarisches Cartum und byzantinisches Kaisertum', Actes du IVé Congrès intern. 
des Études Byzantines (= Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulgare, ix and x), i (Sofia, 1935-1936), 57—68. 

64 See for example G. L. Fr. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und 
Staatsgesch. der Republik Venedig, 3 vols (Vienna, 1856-1857; repr. 1964) ii, 37-42 
(no. 176): Romanie imperium. 

65 N. Jorga, ‘France de Constantinople et de Morée’, Revue historique du Sud-Est européen, 
xii (Bucharest, 1935), 81. 

66 The common but far too naive opinion on the continuity of Byzantine institutions in the 
Ottoman empire must, after the study by Kóprülüzade M. Fuat, *Bizans müesseselerinin 
osmanlı müesseselerine te'siri' (“Remarks on the influence of Byzantine institutions on 
Ottoman institutions’), Türk hukuk ve iktisat mecmuası, i (1931), 165—313 (English translation 
by Gary Leiser, ed. and tr., Some observations on the influence of eee institutions on 
Ottoman institions (Ankara, 1999)}, be definitively abandoned. 
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already mistreated by the Byzantine state and lowered to the level of *re'áya' 
well before the Toopkokpoaaía. ( Turkokratía; “Turcocracy’}, had no longer any 
active part in the government under which they had to live: {384} Basileus, 
tsar’ or soultán, for them it was always the same av0évwmgo (authentis, lord 
or} Efendi.®’ Neither should we lose sight of the fact that the title ‘Sultan of 
Rim’ evoked for the Muslim Ottomans the memory of the Seljuks, whose 
legitimate heirs they claimed to be. 

Nevertheless, despite these restrictions, it must be noted that from this point 
and this point only is the term Rim employed in a political sense to indicate 
a Muslim state, and that this usage is no longer hindered by the existence of 
another power going by the same name; the name Rüm is therefore reborn as 
a political term, designating a state that reunites the lands, from the Adriatic 
to the Euphrates, which had once formed the Byzantine patrimony. 

Even so it is surprising to note that the title ‘Sultan of Rim’ did not take a 
greater place in the official acts of the Ottoman state. In explaining this lack 
of success it must first be remembered that, less than eight years after the title 
was officially conferred, the terrible defeat at Ankara (1402) brought an 
abrupt end to Báyezid's imperial dreams. It would take half a century to erase 
all trace of this defeat, to save the unity of the state and to allow it to recover 
the expanse and importance it had enjoyed before the catastrophe. This was 
the task of Mehmed I and his son Murád II. Mehmed I. it seems, did give 
himself the title of sultan (but not ‘sultan of Rum’) from the beginning {of his 
rule), for by this title he claimed hegemony over the other parts of the state 
that were now in the hands of his brothers, the emirs. If he avoided the name 
of Rüm in his title, it was because Rüm, Asia Minor, was once more largely 
in the hands of the old dynasties restored by Timür. {385} Furthermore, 
the Ottoman province that fell to him after Ankara was exactly the region of 
Amasya and Sivas that had borne the name Rim since the time of the 
Dánishmends. This name had therefore to be avoided in a title intended to 
express that one was not at all satisfied with what one had, but that one laid 
claim to it all. As for Murád II, after a vain and premature attack on Constanti- 
nople undertaken right at the start of his reign in 1422, he is seen to calm down 
quickly and follow a considered and realist path, even, one could say, a modest 
one, considering the enormous power he had at his command. He was 
manifestly handling the last independent emirs in Asia Minor with great care, 
and that would be reason enough for him to remove mention of Rüm from his 


67 Let us note in passing that Greek chronicles from the time of the Tourkokratía also use the 
verb Bacuebetv (basilefein, ‘to rule’} in respect of the sultans (Dorotheos of Monemvasia, 
{BiBMóv iovopikóv (Book of History)} (Venice, 1637), 533: pacueóov ðè ó EovXtàv 
Movpátng sig tvjv 'Aópiavoón ovAiw Kol ó kòp Ioóvvug (John VIII) eig tiv xóAtw 
{(‘Sultan Murâd ruled in Adrianople and Emperor John in The City [Constantinople]’)}, 
and sometimes even give them the title of basileus (for example Bpoyéa xpovik& {Brakhea 
Khronika}, ed. Sp. Lampros (Athens, 1932), no. 5, dating from 1535: 6 8ékovoc Bactheds 
tod ‘Orovpavisav yévovc Mayovuértng (‘the tenth basileus of the Ottomans, of descent from 
Muhammad [sic]’}. 
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title. Moreover, this sovereign even seems to have preferred to make do with 
the title of Bey or Emir. But why then did the title ‘sultan of Rim’ not gain 
in importance under Mehmed II, who achieved the subjugation of Asia Minor 
as well as the Balkans, and won for this empire of Rim its natural and 
traditional capital, Constantinople, whose capture must have seemed the very 
keystone of the sultanate of Rûm? I believe that it is this capture exactly that 
prevented the Conqueror from adorning his tide with the name of the vanished 
empire. This conquest, which realised a secular dream of the Muslim world, 
and which that world had practically renounced the better to win it at the end 
of time (of which it was to be a portent), this conquest, in the mouths of the 
conquerors, with the Koranic verse ‘vanquished are the Romans’, must 
necessarily revive Rüm in its classical sense; it could not have been followed 
by aresurrection of the name of the obliterated state. Besides, the title of sultan 
of one of the Muslim states must, after this victory, have seemed markedly 
inferior to that of ‘sultan of the Ghazis’, which Mehmed inherited from his 
ancestors.9? This title now indicated the sultan of the whole of warlike Islam, 
{386} ‘dynamic’ Islam as it were, as opposed to the ‘peaceful’ Islam of the 
holy centres that the Ottomans still left under the protection of the sultan of 
Egypt. Also, this empire — which was increasingly transforming itself into 
a theocracy of the classic Muslim type — found in the Muslim traditions 
concerning the caliphate, and in the historical traditions of Alexander and 
the Chosroes of Persia (which were familiar to the Muslim world, thanks to 
poetry), all that was required to equip itself with a solid ideological 
foundation." What is more, it could even revive an ancient Turkish legend, 
the legend of the universal domination of Oghuz Khan and his twenty-four 
sons.’! Nevertheless, on the fringes of all this the memory of the imperial 
traditions of Rim and its capital survived, cited still by poets and historians.” 
However, among official titles, alongside those that indicate the supreme 
Muslim dignity (Caliph) and national dignity (Khakan), there was no longer 
any place for a ‘Sultan of Rim’. 

It is only in later documents, where it was necessary to display titles as 
numerous and pompous as those used by the Habsburg chancellery, that 


68 Sultân al-ghuzát wa’l-mujdhidin {‘sultan of the gházís and the fighters for the faith’} is the 
title given to Mehmed II by Shukrulláh (ed. Seif, Mitt. z. osm. Gesch., ii, (1924), 68), a 
historian and contemporary of that sultan; this author gives the same title again to Murad II 
(112), and that of su/tán al-ghuzát to Bayezid I (94). Cf. 90 {381} in this volume, 

69 See (Wittek, ‘Deux chapitres’,} Byzantion, xi (1936), 310 (117 in this volume} on the two 
groups into which Islam divides itself according to *Ashikpashazáde (ed. Giese, 220, 1. 2); 
n. 2 on the cited page of my article (see p. 117 n. 62 in this volume, corrected) should read: 
201, 1. 16. 

70 See Kóprüluzáde M. Fuat, {‘Bizans miiesseselerinin’}, ch. xii: ‘Imperatorluk ve hakimiyet 
telakkileri’; (ed. and tr. Leiser, 108—113: ‘Concepts of emperorship and sovereignty’}. 

71 See my The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, 7-11 (see 38-41 in this volume}. 

72 To give but one example: Sa'deddin, (7áj rit-Teváríh), i, 429, calls Istanbul ‘the fine and 
beautiful {city} of the lands of Rüm, which, since ancient times, had always been the home 
of sovereigns and the seat of the Kaysars'. 
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‘land of Rim’ appears, beside ‘Persia’ and ‘Arabia’, to evoke the empire's 
grandeur.”? Let us note that Rüm precedes Persia and Arabia — it continues to 
be considered as the hub of the empire. In this correspondence, the heir to the 
throne of the Kaysar (of Rüm) writes to the Casar of Roma!™ But this is just 
a play on words and a display of historical erudition. The term Rüm was too 
closely linked to its classical sense, in which it indicated nothing for the 
Muslims but the lands beyond the Euphrates and the Taurus, to be able to 
include the ancient Muslim provinces conquered since [the reign of] Selim I; 
it had to be completed with ‘Persia’ and ‘Arabia’. It is the dynasty that gives 
a representative name to the political unit formed by all these lands: Devlet-i 
'Osmániye, ‘the Ottoman empire’. 

But if ‘Rim’ and ‘sultan of Rim’ had no more than a modest career in 
official usage, their success was complete in literary usage and probably in 
practical usage too, so complete that it is hard to choose from the immense 
number of passages that testify to it. I must content myself with giving with 
a few indications. For the author of the famous Muhammadiye, written in 
Turkish verse under Murâd II, his sultan is simply the ‘sultan of Rim’; at the 
end of his poem, he shows us his friends advising him to present his work to 
one of the great sovereigns of the Muslim world (388):? 


{they said ‘since your book is such. o friend 
that its equal has not been seen by anyone} 
Present your book to the sultan of Persia 

Or in the throne room of the sultan of Egypt 


73 Cf. the certificate of investiture of 1608, published by F. Behrnauer in Archiv für Kunde 
österr. Geschichtsquellen, xviii (1857), 307: Benki sultán-i salátín-i şark wa garb, sáhib- 
kirén-i mamálik-i Rüm wa ‘Acem wa ‘Arab — ‘I who am the sultan of sultans of East and 
West, {lord of the conjunctions} of the lands of Rim, of Persia and of Arabia’. 

74 Letter from the sultan Ahmed I to the emperor (RZmá Cásárr) Matthias, in Feridün, 
Mungá'at, 3rd edn, ii, 419 (see p. 77, n. 12 in this volume): Benki... Hakán-i Mamálik-i 
fastha-i Rüm ve ‘Arab ve ‘Acem ve váris-i evreng-i kaysar. (Khakan of the spacious realms 
of Rüm and Arabia and Persia and inheritor of the throne of the kaysar.} 
In Meninski's dictionary, s.v. *Rómá', one finds, to indicate the emperor of the Holy 
Empire, Rómá imperátóru and Rómáyi casáni, the latter term translated as Romanus Caesar. 
Beside Rómá, borrowed from Italian, there also existed the form Rim, borrowed from Slavic 
(see Meninski’s dictionary, s.v., which gives as an example Rim halkı, ‘Romanus populus’, 
and Hasan b. Mahmáüd Bayáti, Cám-i Cem dyin (composed in 1481), ed. ‘Alf Emiri (Istanbul, 
1331), 48 ult.: Rim pápá, ‘pope of Rome’); cf. Fr. Miklosich, Lexicon palaeoslovenico- 
graeco-latinum (Vienna, 1862—1865), s.v. ‘Rim’, where the glagolitic and Serbian expression 
Rim-papa is indicated, among others. 

75 Yazıcıoğlu Mehmed, Muhammediye (completed in 1449), Lith. Constantinople, 1305, 469: 


Dediler cün kitábifi bu dur ey yar 

Ki görmedi aniii mislini dayyár 

Ilet ani ‘Acem sultánma sen 

Ve ya sultán-i Mist ayvánina sen 

Ve yâ ilet am sultán-i Rima 

Murâd ibn-i Muhammed hán-i Rüma. 
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Or even present it to the sultan of Rim, 
To Murad, son of Mehmed khan, of Rüm' 76 


Similarly, around 1500, the Ottoman author of a universal history entitles the 
section that deals with Ottoman history: ‘History of the sultans of Rim of 
the house of ‘Osman Gházi'." One hundred years later, another Ottoman 
historian, treating the titles in use in different countries, introduces the usage 
of his homeland with these words each time: ‘and in Rim . . .'.75 For him 
too the Ottoman sultan is the ‘Rim padishahi’ or the 'sultán-i Rim’. In the 
work of historians of more literary language can be found the learned forms 
of Rumi (plural: Rimiydn) for Ottoman, and Rümíya for Rüm."? The great poet 
Baki, lauded for having made the ‘language of Rüm'*? the equal of {389} 
Arabic or Persian,?! himself boasts of having taught the ‘poets of Rim’ the 
ghazal genre.? Alongside these ‘poets of Rim’, the su 'ará-i Riim, one finds 
the ‘ulema (‘theologians’)-i Rim, the mesd’ih (‘sheikhs’)-i Rim, the Rim 
abdállari (‘dervishes of Rüm"),9 and even the Pleiad of Ottoman calligraphers 
is called ‘the seven masters of Rüm' (esátid-i sab’a-i Rim)... .™ 


76 Meeting Prince Cem, who had just lost the fight for the Ottoman throne, at Mecca in 1481, 
a poet sought to console him with the verse: Olsan sáhingáh-i Rum olmazdı hacc nasibii, 
"Il you were the sháhinsháh of Rum, the grace of this pilgrimage would not have been your 
lot’ (Hasan b. Mahmáüd Bayati, Cam-i Cem dyin, 10). 

77 Neshrf, ed. Th. Nóldeke in Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., xiii (1859), 184 (ed. 
Taeschner, i, 18-19}, 

78 ‘Ali, Kunh al-ahbár (Istanbul, 1277-1285), v, 16 £; c£. Müneccimbagi, Sahd 'if al-ahbár, 
(Istanbul, 1285), i, 542: ‘(The calendar in use) in the land of Ram which is our land’. 

79 See for example the passage by Sa'deddin at p. 78 (365) in this volume. 

80 Zebán-i Rüm clearly equates here to ‘the Turkish language’ and especially to ‘the Ottoman 
language’. We already find /isán ar-Rüm used in the sense of ‘Turkish of Asia Minor’ in 
Ibn Battüta (ii, 270; (tr. Gibb, ii, 424): he says that the word ‘Celebi’, an unquestionably 
Turkish word, means ‘my lord’ ‘in the language of Rim’. Cf. P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum 
Mentesche, 143, n. 2. Less conclusive is the passage that we discussed in the Festschr. G. 
Jacob, 351, n. 4, where it is said that Efendi is a term of the people of Rüm, since the word 
in question here is of Greek origin. In general it must be said that, as far as language is 
concerned, the term Rim has always tended to mean ‘Greek’. It is with reason that Meninski, 
2nd edn, gives ‘graece, graeco idiomate’ for ‘riimge, pro rümige, vulg. urümge'. Rümge 
(rumca or urumca today), indeed, is the equivalent of popaíwa [romaika]; cf. Chloros: rímge, 
lisán-i riimi = veogXAnvud yAdooa {‘a neohellenic word’}, 

81 See Jan Rypka, Bagi als Ghazeldichter (Prague, 1926), 49 f. The passage by ‘Ata’i: 
mu 'addil-i mízán-i zebán-i Rim, translated thus by Rypka: “der Ausgleicher (gegenüber den 
anderen poetisch hochentwickelten Sprachen, namentlich der persischen) der Wage der 
turkischen Sprache’ [the equalizer of the balance of the Turkish language (compared to the 
other highly developed languages of poetry, specifically Persian)]. 

82 Oyrendi gazel tarzımı Rámufi gu'arás: (quoted as according to Rypka, op. cit., 50). 

83 See M. Fuad Kóprülü in Türk Halk Edebiyati Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1935), 29. 

84 For practical usage, let us cite as examples the Ottoman calendar called tá'ríh-i Rimi 
(Müneccimbasi, SaAá 'if al-ahbár, i, 27), and also sál-i Rimi, tog oikovoiwó, ('a fiscal 
year’ }(Chloros), and the Ottoman gold coin called Rimi, and that in the nineteenth century, 
under Mahmád II (Isma’il Ghalib, Takvim-i meskükát -i 'osmántye (Istanbul, 1307), 504). 
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If the term Rüm knew such popularity with those it designated, its success 
was no less great with their Eastern neighbours and in the Muslim world in 
general, where Rim and Rûmî became the common terms for ‘Anatolia’ and 
‘Anatolian’ to begin with, and then for ‘Ottoman empire’ and ‘Ottoman’.® 
From the great mystic poet Celâleddin Rim? onwards, many great men given 
to Islam by the lands of Rüm spread the name of their homeland throughout 
the world by their ethnic epithets. 

There has been much searching in recent years for a term that might replace 
that of *Ottoman', which has become an antipathy to the young Turkish 
republic, and which in any case has not met the demands of our science since 
the discovery of the importance of Turkish life in Asia Minor before the 
Ottomans, and alongside them. To this day not one new term has been 
proposed that takes account of both the geographical expanse and the cultural 
character belonging to the people known until now as 'Osmanli. We believe 
that the term ‘Turks of Rim’ answers entirely the requirements that one can 
make: it embraces Anatolia just as well as Rumelia, the Danishmend and Seljuk 
eras as well as those of the emirates and of the Ottoman empire; it includes 
the diverse Turkish elements of nomad, rural, urban, true Turk and *Turki- 
cised'; it expresses the immense part that the soil of the old *Roman' empire 
and its cultural traditions played in the formation of Turkish life in its new 
habitat: it has the advantage of having been abundantly in use among these 
Turks themselves and their Muslim neighbours; and finally, in associating the 
great name of Rome with the Turks, it recalls that which is their greatest glory, 
the foundation of the empire that — if only for its duration and expanse — will 
always constitute one of the most important chapters in history.*° 


85 Even in 1867 a Persian poet speaks of the Ottoman empire under the name Rüm: see 
A. Bricteux, Mirza Dja’far Qaradjadaghi, L'Avare (Liège, 1934), 5 and 9: safar kardom 
az rah-i daryá be-Riim: ‘crossing the sea, I made a voyage in the Ottoman empire’. 

86 To my acute regret my Turkish friends do not seem to approve of the term that I propose 
here and that I have already been using for some time. I hope, at least, that they don't hold 
it against me. For how should not Turkey be seen in the world, according to Ibn Battüta 
(ii, 255; (ed. Gibb, ii, 416})?: Ash-shafakat fi r-Rüm, ‘kindness is in Rim’. 


III. ‘Two Chapters in the 
History of Rim’ 


Introduction 


The historiographic significance of Wittek’s ‘Deux chapitres’, both within his 
own oeuvre and for the development of the study of pre-Ottoman and Ottoman 
‘Riim’, cannot be easily over-estimated. Professor Rudi Lindner has described 
it recently as ‘the framework we have lost (scil. for the study of Anatolia 
in the late-Mongol and early Ottoman period).* Rereading ‘Deux chapitres’ 
in conjunction with the latest scholarship on the subject, it is not difficult to 
agree with Lindner's observation. But our loss may be even greater than 
Lindner has realized. In his ‘Deux chapitres’. Wittek twice makes reference 
to a forthcoming work, entitled 'Rumtürkische Studien’ that, he says (p. 302, 
n. 1), ‘will soon appear’ (qui paraitront sous peu). The context is his discussion 
(p. 302) of the 'gházf problem’ and the linked problem (p. 304) of the reading 
and interpretation of the celebrated 1337 inscription from the mosque of 
Orhan in Bursa, the latter one of the two evidential pillars on which he erected 
his 'ghází thesis’. It is clear that the forthcoming work would have dealt in 
greater detail — ‘plus amplement traité! — with the whole 'gházf problem’ 
in Ottoman history, i.e. going beyond what we have in $2 of ‘Deux chapitres’ 
(1936) (and also in abbreviated form in Wittek's The Rise of the Ottoman 
Empire (1938). However, after receiving passing mention in ‘Deux chapitres’, 
'Rumtürkische Studien’ vanishes from sight. The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, 
despite being published in 1938, two years after ‘Deux chapitres’, makes no 
mention of any ‘forthcoming’ (or published) study by that name. It needs to 
be said that had Wittek’s 'Rumtürkische Studien’ appeared at this time it would 
have rounded off and brought to conclusion his writings from the middle 
(Brussels) period of his career, of which we have only an epitome in his 1937 
London lectures. 


a Rudi Paul Lindner, ‘Anatolia, 1300-1451’, in Kate Fleet (ed.), The Cambridge History of 
Turkey, I. Byzantium to Turkey, 1071-1453 (Cambridge, 2009), 102—137, at pp. 103-104. 
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We possess, for our Gházis of Rüm an analogous source, the Romance of 
Seyyid Battél Ghazi, which has even been translated into German, by Ethé, 
but is still insufficiently studied.” For the Ottoman Gházis, we can hope that 
the archives of Constantinople, once they are classified and opened to scholars, 
will furnish us with more ample information. 

The subject that I have had the honour to treat here is associated with a very 
great historical problem, the problem of the frontier and of its role, its special 
culture. For there have everywhere and always been similar frontiers, and their 
situation has often been similar to the one we have discussed here. A strong 
frontier is an advantage, {319} as long as the society of the hinterland remains 
intact. Otherwise, the frontier risks asserting itself everywhere, which can allow 
of an increase in power, but in general leads to a terrible decline in culture. 
For a frontier culture will be, in most cases, necessarily primitive; it will be a 
cast-off (un déchet) from the high culture of the interior, mixed to such a degree 
with the waste products of the enemy’s culture, that it will share nothing 
essential in common with that culture whose defender and champion it vaunted 
itself as being. 


72 H. Ethé, Die Fahrten des Sejjid Batthal Ghazi (Leipzig, 1871). See Yorgos (George) Dedes, 
Battülnáme: Introduction, English translation, commentary and facsimile, 2 vols (Cambridge, 
MA: 1996). 


IV Two Conference Papers 
from Leiden (1936) 


Introduction 


Like most of his work collected here, Wittek’s two short studies, ‘Byzantinisch- 
Seldschukische Beziehungen’ (‘Byzantine—Seljuk Relations’) and ‘Die Glaubens- 
kdmpfer im Osmanenstaat’ (‘The Warriors for the Faith in the Ottoman 
State’), were written for delivery to a learned audience, in this case the 
assembled members of the Dutch Oriental Society (Het Oostersch Genootschap 
in Nederland), on the occasion of its eighth congress, which was held in Leiden 
early in January 1936. Alone among Wittek’s post-1933 lectures, they were 
written. and delivered, in German.? 

Die Glaubenskümpfer' is a short work, only some 2,000 words in length, 
exactly fitted to the familiar dimensions of a twenty-minute conference 
paper. ‘Byzantinisch-Seldschukische Beziehungen’ is even shorter. Both 
papers, in the form we have them in the Proceedings of the congress, are devoid 
of text references. It may be wondered, therefore, what purpose may be served 
in republishing them here. The answer is that the two papers lay down 
an important ‘marker’ for Wittek’s three epochal London lectures on The 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire. These were not delivered until the spring 
of the following year, 1937, but the decision by the University of London's 
Board of Studies in Oriental Languages and Literatures to recommend 
that the University should invite Wittek to lecture in London had already been 
made in the autumn of 1935, and we may safely assume that, through the 
agency of either H. A. R. Gibb or Sir Denison Ross, who were Wittek's two 
active supporters on the Board of Studies, Wittek was quickly made aware 
of this." 

A reading of ‘Die Glaubenskdmpfer’ and its twin paper confirms this 
hypothesis in many details, both in terms of the sequence of argument and in 


a Verslag van het achtste Congres, 29—32 and 2-7, respectively. 

b See, for the detailed chronology of the London invitation, Colin Heywood, ‘Wittek and the 
Austrian Tradition’, JRAS 1988, 8, 11—12 [= idem, Writing Ottoman History, § VI]. It was 
not until some time later, possibly in late 1936 or early 1937, that the proposed single lecture 
was officially expanded into three lectures, the texts of which we now possess in 
The Rise. 
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the turns of phrase involved. We may see in them, therefore, elements of the 
German Urphrasáologie of Wittek's thoughts that underlie the occasionally 
somewhat unidiomatic English phraseology of The Rise." Clearly, already 
by the latter part of 1935, when these short papers for a Dutch orientalist 
congress must have been written, Wittek had already begun work on 
formulating the arguments for his classic exposition of the roots of Ottoman 
history that would find a permanent and a better-known locus in the London 
lectures of 1937. Only the last — and somewhat controversial — paragraph 
of Wittek's ‘Glaubenskdmpfer’ paper fails (thankfully, one feels) to find its 
equivalent in the last pages of The Rise. 


I ‘Byzantine—Seljuk Relations’ 


(29) The Anatolian Seljuk state, a very peripheral concern in both political 
and intellectual terms as seen from a Muslim perspective, derives its world- 
historical significance thanks to its close relationships with Byzantium. It 
represents the fulfillment of the penetration, in sharp opposition, of the 
Christian-Greek and Turkish-Islamic spheres, without which the universal- 
historical phenomenon of the Ottoman Empire, this Muslim legacy of the entire 
Byzantine world, could not have emerged. 

For centuries the Muslim border warriors (die muslimische Grenzkrieger- 
schaft) had undertaken, as if according to schedule, annual raids, or razzias, 
into Anatolia. Since the beginning of the eleventh century it had predom- 
inantly been Turkish warbands (Kriegerverbánde) that had undertaken these 
attacks. The raids began to become more dangerous when, around the middle 
of the eleventh century, the Byzantine border defences began increasingly to 
break down. The Akritai, the group that suppled this border defence, stood in 
many respects opposed to their state. Completely idiosyncratic in cultural 
and social terms, they inclined towards heresies and in ethnic (national) terms 
were strongly mixed, with a preponderance of Armenians. The unhappy 
Armenian policies of the emperors of the eleventh century, and the tax policy 
of Constantine (IX) Monomachus {1042-1055 C.E.}, made the borderers 
ready for defection. The defeat of the Byzantines at Manzikert in 1071 
provided the signal. 

The Great Seljuk {Sultan Alp Arslan}, who scored this victory, had wished 
his expedition to force East Rome to make peace; in no sense had he sought 
to conquer it. The Seljuk state initially gained no profit from the anarchy that 
now broke out thanks to the open revolt of the Byzantine border warriors in 


c hope to develop this theme in a forthcoming short study of Wittek's German, French and 
English phraseology. 
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Asia Minor. But (30) this (situation) only presented to those groups, that had 
undertaken the razzias in Asia Minor, the singular opportunity (die einzigartige 
Chance) to overrun the entire peninsula as far as the coast of the Aegean. The 
razzias developed into waves of conquest (Eroberungsztigen), whose successes 
attracted yet newer bands (Scharen). Behind the warbands, tribes of Turkish 
nomads were drawn in. Anatolia became Turkish, and the Greek resistance 
forces (Gegenwehr) could only recover western Asia Minor and coastal areas 
in the north and south. Moreover, in the southeast (of Asia Minor] there arose 
from the newly independent domains of the rebel ( Armenian) border warriors 
the kingdom of Lesser Armenia. 

Ihe leadership among the Turkish conquerors was unquestionably in the 
hands of the Danishmend family, Muslim border warriors from the Euphrates, 
manifestly the element that felt itself most easily at home in Rüm. They took 
into their ranks the remnants of the disloyal Byzantine border defenders, with 
whom they felt very near not only socially and culturally but also, just as much, 
ethnically. Thus, the decisive stratum (die massgebende Schicht) of the Turkish 
conquerors of the land in no way acted as entirely foreign oppressors (vollig 
fremde Unterdrücker). 

Only later did the Great Seljuks dispatch princes of their house to the land, 
conquered without their assistance or wishes. Remaining at first completely 
in the shadow of the Dánishmendids. it took a considerable time for this Asia 
Minor branch of the Seljuk house to relinquish its plans for the acquisition of 
Syria or Mesopotamia and to dedicate itself to the establishment of a polity 
that would emulate the states of high Islamic culture. This {Rim-Seljuk} 
state, (established) at Konya, had of necessity to come into conflict with the 
Danishmendids, who better represented the older traditions of frontier warfare. 
The Seljuks {of Rim} overcame them around 1180 and thus gathered the 
whole of Muslim Asia Minor within their power. Against Byzantium and 
Lesser Armenia a stable frontier was established, not a border (Linie) but a 
zone (Zone). In this zone the petty warfare continued. Here there lived on the 
traditions of the old frontier warfare (Grenzkriegertum) that the Danishmendids 
had spread from the area of the Euphrates across all of Asia Minor. The 
{Turkish} nomad tribes (Wanderstdmme) were also very much at home in these 
frontier zones, and they ranged as much over Byzantine as over Seljuk lands. 
On the other hand, the great Byzantine-Seljuk wars came to an end with {the 
complete defeat of the Byzantines at the battle of} Myriokephalon (1176). 

Thus, Byzantine-Seljuk relations were played out in three spheres: at the 
court in Konya and in those areas (Kulturgebieten) directly under its influence 
(especially the cities of the Seljuk lands), at the East Roman court and in 
Byzantine territory, and finally, in the frontier zone of the Muslim gházis and 
the Akritai opposed to them. And to begin with the last: here there continued 
more intensively (31) that process that had originally begun in the Euphrates 
area, the mutual assimilation of both (Christian and Muslim) communities 
of border warriors, both of which had continued the old traditions. But in the 
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two remaining spheres as well such an assimilation was also under way. On 
Seljuk soil there were numerous Christians, who remained in communion with 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. We read in the work of the contemporary 
Michael the Syrian in just how friendly a fashion the sultan acted towards 
the Christians. More than one of the sultans had a Christian mother, and 
all had Christians in their harems. The same holds for the Seljuk grandees, of 
whom a large number were renegades. Byzantines were no rarity at the court 
of Konya, for all those who had, for whatever reason, to flee the Empire found 
asylum here. Intensive trade with Byzantium promoted the equalization 
(Ausgleich) of material culture. On the other hand, since the Turkish irruption 
of the eleventh century, the {lands of the} East Roman Empire had been 
saturated with Turkish groups, to which may be added those Turks from the 
Pontic steppe (Stidrussland {sic}) who had streamed across the Danube into 
the Empire. Two of the four national {sic} corps of the {Byzantine} army were 
Turkish. Turks rose to the highest offices, even to becoming related by 
marriage to the imperial family. Seljuk sultans came to {the second} Rome! 
as visitors or in exile. At {the Byzantine} court, Turkish ways from time to 
time practically became the mode. In the vicinity of the {Byzantine} imperial 
palace was constructed a building in ‘Persian’ style, {within which} the walls 
had been decorated with frescoes that celebrated the deeds of the Seljuks. 
It was not only the Turkish neighbors. but the influence of the entire Orient 
that made itself felt in Constantinople. That the West was making its influence 
felt at the same time only strengthened this development, for just at this time 
the Crusades themselves fell under the spell of the East. 

What held for the twelfth century was true all the more so in the thirteenth. 
Byzantium, expelled from Constantinople and its European possessions, 
reconstituted itself in the frontier lands of Asia Minor. The entire {Byzantine} 
state thus became a frontier land (ein Grenzerland), and as such it took on 
the strong orientalizing tendencies of these lands. A lasting peace reigned 
with the Seljuks, broken only once in 1210 by the battle at Antioch on the 
Maeander. And that {conflict} was over a {Seljuk} intervention on behalf of 
the deposed Emperor Alexius III! Since the Seljuk state at this time experienced 
an exceptional prosperity and was able to place its frontier warriors under 
sharper supervision, the lesser frontier clashes came to an end. However, after 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the state power of the Seljuks, despite 
the military assistance of the Byzantines, was progressively weakened by the 
Mongols. The influence of the Seljuks over their frontier warriors, {32} an 
influence that had grown numerically and culturally in the years of peace, thus 
disappeared. Mongol pressure also brought the frontiers into uproar. The ghazis 
once more stormed the Byzantine frontiers, and once again the Akritai, on the 
other side of the frontiers, were aroused against their government and ready 


| {sic: ‘Rom’ (and not Rim’) in the original, a curious lapse indeed. Read, of course, the 
‘second Rome’, i.e. Constantinople.} 
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to defect. Byzantium, entirely dedicated to the recovery of its European 
provinces and Constantinople {from the Latins after 1261}, lost its Anatolian 
possessions in a few decades. Here, around 1300, a number of Turkish emirates 
appeared. They did not bear the Seljuk imprint but rather were influenced by 
those frontier groups that on the one hand, had stood culturally distant from 
the ruling classes (der herrschende Schichte) of the Seljuk state, but {also} 
had grown much closer to the soil of Rüm and its popular culture. One of 
these new emirates was the Ottoman state, which was soon to reach across 
(the Straits) to Europe. In the meantime, East Rome bore its orientalized ways 
(from the Anatolian era of the so-called *Empire of Nicaea") to its European 
provinces and its capital, rather more forerunner than foe (Wegbereiter als 
Widersacher) of its Turkish conquerors and heirs? 


II ‘The Warriors for the Faith in the Ottoman State’ 


(2) Towards the end of the fourteenth century, Ibn Khaldün formulated the 
historical and philosophical proposition that states, in general, last only three 
generations, emerging, growing, and declining within about 120 years. 
Although this view (which had already been articulated before Ibn Khaldün) 
arose inevitably from pondering the accumulated experience provided by the 
Muslim polities, it also represents an expression of the sense of weariness of 
that sorely afflicted age and conforms to the universal mood of Islamic society 
in the great centres of the Muslim oikoumene, centres consequently of Islamic 
high culture (der Hochislam). 

But on the most distant frontier of this oikoumene, in proximity to the 
Muslims’ oldest adversary, the Byzantines (who now, it is true, held little more 
than their capital and its environs), the Ottoman state had even then grown, a 
state of whose existence Ibn Khaldun was aware, without of course having 
suspected how fully it would give the lie to his theory. 

The state of Osman, which had emerged around 1300 from the most 
unpretentious origins, was, by 1400, already a mighty power that menaced 
Constantinople, that had annexed Bulgaria, Serbia, as well as the (3) various 
Turkish states of Anatolia, and that had defeated a great army of western 
Christendom at Nicopolis. To be sure, in 1402 it appeared mortally wounded 
as a result of Timir’s victory near Ankara, so this case too seemed to verify 
Ibn Khaldün's teaching. But the Ottoman state swiftly put its parts back 
together, resumed its victorious course, and in 1453 realized the dream of Islam 
in the conquest of Constantinople. Down the centuries, then, it dominated 


2 Comment appended to the text: ‘Dr. (J.H.) Kramers pointed out the significance of Anatolian 
place names in the context of this paper, the study of which could in many cases lead to the 
revision of previously-held facts and opinions'. Wittek's response is not given, but Kramers 
seems to have been unaware of his recently-published study, ‘Von der byzantinischen zur 
türkischen Toponymie', Byzantion, x (1935), 11-64. 
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considerable portions of three historic continents and still played an important 
role during the {First} World War, in which it succumbed after a glorious 
career of 600 years. The formation of a lasting great power in the late middle 
ages might have lain in the trend of the time. But in any case one must also 
seek an internal cause (einem inneren Grund), one that guaranteed this state 
(diesem Staatswesen) an existence of such extraordinary length. As such, the 
fact presents itself that the Ottoman state emerged as the embodiment of the 
idea of the Muslim holy war and, internally, never entirely freed itself from 
this idea. 

The tradition that the Ottoman state arose from a tribe (ein Stamm) has 
proved to be both recent and spurious. In contrast, the Ottomans appear in the 
oldest historical witness as ghdzis, warriors for the faith, and as nothing else. 
The earliest evidence is a section of the Zskender-náme (Book of Alexander) 
of Ahmedi, entitled ‘the Book of the Holy War’. It begins with a theory of 
history quite unlike Ibn Khaldun's; according to it, the warriors of the faith 
enter history as the last, because the best happens to come at the very end. 
Ahmed? sets forth a gházi's obligations in this life and his expected recompense 
in the next. Then follows a history of the Ottoman rulers up to about 1400, 
from the ghazis’ ideological point of view (die Gesichtspunkt des Gházitums). 
The epigraphic evidence confirms the great role of the gházi ideal (das 
Gházitum). This was not confined to the Ottomans, but we also meet it in the 
other Turkish emirates of Asia Minor. We are thus dealing with an entire 
movement, whose history can be followed back further. 

We find ghazis in ninth-century Khurásán. They constitute a popular 
movement, under whose standards discontented elements gather, to be led in 
battle (with the promise of booty) against unbelievers and heretics. These 
associations (Verbdnde), in which the Turkish elements predominate, naturally 
find entry also into Islam’s most important frontier zone, the front against East 
Rome. Islam and Byzantium had faced off here in a centuries-long match. 
Both powers {4} had founded frontier defences in much the same fashion, 
whose representatives came in time to bear an imprint very different from 
that of the hinterland, whereas they became in many respects extremely similar 
to the hostile frontier warriors facing them. There was likewise no lack of 
friendly relations across the frontier. If the borderers rebelled against their own 
state, for which there was often reason, they easily made common cause with 
their — so intimate — enemy. As a consequence, {we witness} the astonishing 
Byzantine conquests of the tenth century, when the Muslim border defence 
on the Euphrates broke down; also the sudden Turkish conquest of Anatolia 
after 1071, when the Byzantine border defenders deserted the empire. The 
borderers differed ethnically from the hinterland: Armenians were the pre- 
ponderant element on the Byzantine side, Turks on the Muslim side, but there 
were also Turks on the Byzantine and Armenians on the Muslim sides. Here 
and there warrior clans assembled around confident leaders, inclined to be 
as independent as possible, eager for booty, extra pay, and honours from the 
state, {but} who opposed every extension of the state's administration into the 
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frontier territory (especially tax collection). The same local culture, permeating 
the frontier district, as well as the permanent mutual contacts of both frontier 
military forces, added to their common ways and views of life, gave them a 
uniform character. Heroic, knightly, romantic (heroisch, ritterlich, romantisch), 
they stood as close to each other as they stood apart from their hinterlands. 
They gladly absorbed heresies persecuted by the state authority of the 
hinterland, but which were here secure from the clutches ofthe state. However 
great a role religion played here, it was more a slogan than content moulding 
the men. Thus the Muslim border warriors who absorbed the Turkish gházi 
bands from the east were already thoroughly acclimatised to the land of Rüm, 
and the fresh arrivals also swiftly throve in the new surroundings. The Turkish 
conquest of Asia Minor is not an accomplishment of the Seljuk government, 
rather the work of the frontier warriors who invaded, after the collapse of the 
Byzantine border defences (whose remnants gladly joined them), followed 
by new warrior bands and nomad tribes (Wanderstammen), but as they had 
been long familiar with the surroundings, maintaining their leadership. These 
elements were represented by the princes of the house of Danishmend, who 
called themselves gházís, traced their descent back to the hero ofthe Anatolian 
warriors of the faith, Seyyid Battàl Gházi, and bore the traditions of the 
Euphrates frontier throughout Asia Minor. In this {5} Asia Minor, now 
become Turkish. a branch of the house of Seljuk then established a regular 
state (ein geordnetes Stautswesen) with the resources and ambitions of the high 
culture of Islam (der Hochislam). 

Once again the gházis were exiled to the frontiers, dislodged by the 
Byzantines from west Anatolia and by the Seljuks from the inner Anatolian 
cultural domain (Kulturgebiet). Again they were face to face with a Byzantine 
border force, and once again there ensued a cultural assimilation, a new 
acclimatization. When, in the second half of the thirteenth century, this frontier 
was again stirred up, the Turkish ghazis, once again invited and supported by 
a revolt of the akritai, conquered west Anatolia with ease, where they founded 
a number of emirates. The Ottomans, whose sphere of action was the neigh- 
bourhood of the Byzantine capital, had to struggle the longest and with the 
greatest difficulty, for the Byzantines were supported by the west and for long 
defied them. In fact, because of the difficulty and duration of this struggle, the 
Ottomans became the leaders of the Anatolian ghâzîs (Führer des anatolischen 
Gházitums). Always ready to be led in new wars, the aggressive elements 
from the — by now — saturated emirates flocked to them. Hence the expeditions 
to the Balkans and the great European conquests, preceding the fall of the 
Byzantine capital. 

The Dánishmendids were the first princes to bear the gházi title. The 
crusades transformed the princes of Mesopotamia and Syria also into border 
warriors; and, after the middle of the twelfth century, we find the title borne 
by the Zengids and Ayyubids. The gházi was, consequently, no longer the 
adventurer of the earlier era, but now instead this title had the ring of chivalry 
and nobility (Rittertum und Adel), recognized throughout the Islamic world. 
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From the very beginning the ghazis were connected, with the futuwwa, to that 
‘moral philosophy’ which served as the basis for a whole array of corporate 
movements. When the Caliph an-Násir, at the end of the twelfth century, sup- 
ported an organization based on the teachings of the futuwwa, he seems to 
have had the gházi movement foremost in mind. To forward his policy, aimed 
at a renewal of the Caliph’s power, depended surely on securing devoted 
soldiers. The futuwwa, with its comradely spirit between master and junior, 
presented a first class means to that end. 

Among the Anatolian ghazis there was, it is true, nothing like the custom 
of the serávil, i.e., the investment with a pair of trousers worn by the master. 
On the other hand, according to the rules of the futuwwa, the trousers could 
be replaced by a weapon. In fact, we know of a gházi initiation ceremony 
(Ghazi-Weihe), in which the initiate (a prince of the west Anatolian emirate 
of Aydin) placed a club, presented to him by the master, on his head, by which 
act he took the vow {6}, to crush first his own passions and then the enemies 
of the faith. Thus, the gházi was bound not only to the holy war as a duty, but 
also by a definite ethos. 

As we have already pointed out, the Ottoman state, as the gházi state 
Kat’ e&oynv {kat’ exochen, par excellence} controlled a military force incom- 
mensurate with its territory. It was thus compelled to a career of incessant 
conquest, and its prestige grew immensely in the Muslim world. The number 
of its adherents grew steadily, the neighbouring emirates became steadily 
drained of blood (immer blutleerer) and were absorbed from necessity by the 
Ottoman state. Theologians, sheykhs, and dervishes from the entire Islamic 
oikoumene flocked in, hoping for agreeable livings (gute Pfründen) in the 
newly conquered lands. They brought to the new state the learning and 
administrative skills of the lands of Islamic high culture, and in this way they 
made the organisation of such a rapidly growing state possible. This prestige, 
as a state based on the holy war (Glaubenskdmpferstaat), saved the Ottoman 
state after the catastrophe of 1402. Timür dared not injure its essence, rather 
he contented himself with dissuading the Ottomans from expanding into 
Muslim lands and leading them back to their proper task, the holy war. 

As warriors for the faith, the Ottomans had long been acclimatized to the 
former Byzantine soil. By no means, then, did they appear in west Anatolia 
and in the Balkans as wild nomads; on the contrary, they were already at home 
in the world they entered as the new lords. The transfer of rule happened 
without a cultural breach, and the new state could profit from the institutions 
of its predecessors and the skills of its subjects. From that popular strength 
(Volkskraft), as well, thanks to the Janissary establishment, already called 
to life by Murad I, yet with manifold connections to ghazi institutions, indeed 
whose early establishment is conceivable only in a gházi state. A state sup- 
ported by a tribal consciousness (Stammesbewusstsein) would have neither 
agreed to nor endured such a systematic introduction of alien (vo/ksfremder) 
elements into the warrior caste (Kriegerkaste), and this already in the midst 
of its beginnings. 
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It is true that high Islamic culture (der Hochislam), established in the 
centers of the empire and thence spread into the provinces, totally eclipsed 
the ghâzî character of the Ottoman state. Although the old traditions were 
maintained among the lesser ranks of society (in den populdren Schichten), 
they remained truly alive only on the frontiers. There, deep in Europe, the spirit 
of the frontier warriors now lived on under the same conditions, and with the 
same ethos, as it had once on the Euphrates and then in west Anatolia, as the 
border guardian of Islam. Without the daily exploits of these borderers 
(Grenzervolk), of which the court chronicles, of course, make no mention, (7j 
the mere formal continuance (rein atisserliche Bestand) of the empire would 
have been impossible. 

Once the Ottoman Empire, after a duration of 600 years, collapsed in the 
{First} World War, the popular classes (die populdre Schichten) arose for 
the ‘Defence of the Rights of the Caliphate’, although the Caliph was siding 
with the enemy: an attitude typical of the akritai! In this struggle, the leader 
(der Führer) [Mustafa Kemál Pasha] was awarded, as a reward for victory, 
the gházi title! More significant yet is the fact that a large number of the leading 
men of this new state, with the Ghazi at its head, are natives of the ancient 
Ottoman borderland, that — more deeply affected than the Levantines (das 
Levantinertum) of the capital and the port cities — for centuries had basked in 
the rays of European culture (europäischen Ausstrahlungen ... empfangen 
hatte), rays gathered through many means. In the Turkish republic of Atatürk 
the borderland spirit unmistakably rules — and part of that, also, is an 
immoderate (Zbersteigerte) and thereby shallow nationalism. Thus even this 
reconstruction of the Turkish state, represented as so apparently rational and 
unqualified, rests on a spiritual (seelischen) and social basis that boasts a 
lengthy prehistory in the spirit of the holy war (Glaubenskdmpfertum),. 


V *From the Defeat at Ankara to 
the Conquest of Constantinople’ 


(A Half-century of Ottoman 
History) 


Introduction 


As Wittek indicates in his first footnote to this article, the two lectures that 
comprise it were delivered at the Sorbonne in March 1938. In Wittek's own 
words, they form a continuation of another pair of lectures, ‘Deux chapitres 
de l'histoire de Roum’, which he had delivered in the same location two years 
previously, in March 1936, and published in the same year in Byzantion 
(reproduced here in translation, ch. III). The ‘De la défaite’ pair ends the series 
of Wittek's pre-war lectures, republished here, in two wavs. First, thev were 
the lust of a peripatetic series, reissued here. which he delivered in the two 
years 1936-1938 in those European centres of scholarship — Paris, Leiden, 
London — which had still had not fallen under fascist domination. After 
returning from Paris, Wittek was busy with the arrangements for the 20th 
International Congress of Orientalists, which was held in Brussels in 
September 1938, in the shadow of the Munich crisis. Thereafter, with war 
in Europe clearly imminent, there was to be no more travelling until his flight 
from Brussels to London in the confusion of the German invasion, in the 
summer of 1940. Second, in terms of its subject matter, the ‘De la défaite' 
it is the only paper from these years to deal with the critical half-century of 
Ottoman history that, as the title indicates, extends from the defeat of Báyezid 
I by Tímür at Ankara in 1402, via more than a quarter-century of dynastic 
and social strife, to a seemingly miraculous recovery of the state's fortunes 
within the space of less than three decades that culminates in Mehmed II's 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 

‘De la défaite' has not had an easy ride at the hands of its critics. Colin 
Imber, in particular, in a lecture given at the London Wittek-Tagung in 1984, 
criticised it harshly, in terms both of what he saw as its factographic inaccuracy 
and of Wittek's interpretation of the motives and actions of the main dynastic 
protagonists in the fetret devri, the Ottoman ‘Time of Troubles’, an analysis 
of which dominates the first lecture." There is, certainly, an imbalance in 


a Colin Imber, ‘Paul Wittek's “De la défaite d' Ankara à la prise de Constantinople" ', Osmanlı 
Araştırmaları, v (1986), 65—81, reissued in idem, Studies in Ottoman History and Law 
(Istanbul, 1996), 291—304. ; 
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Wittek's treatment of the period, reflecting his known preferences and, one 
may say, prejudices. Mehmed I, who effectively reunited the Ottoman state after 
the first phase of the fetret devri, is perhaps overpraised; Murâd II, the real 
rebuilder of the state's fortunes between 1425 and his death in 1451, gets 
remarkably short shrift, while the persona of Mehmed II, as the conqueror of 
Constantinople, is endowed with a charismatic, almost apocalyptic quality that 
reflects both the Endzeit overtones of 1453, and the darkening mood of Europe 
at the time ‘De la défaite’ was written? 


The half-century that will occupy us here begins with a defeat, inflicted on the 
Ottoman state at Ankara in 1402, at the first peak in the state’s history, during 
a period of rapid expansion; this defeat very nearly caused its dissolution and 
complete disappearance. The fifty years that followed this disaster were to be 
almost entirely devoted to restoring the state’s position to what it had been before 
the catastrophe. However, they were brought to a close by a success, the 
importance of which in Ottoman history cannot be exaggerated: I am referring 
to the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. The half-century that led to this 
conquest led also to the transformation of the Ottoman state into an empire, 

The Ottoman state had begun to expand at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, slowly and tenaciously at first, and then, from 1354 (the date of its 
installation at Gallipoli), at a more and more accelerated pace; and after 
crushing the final resistance of the Balkan states at Kossovo in 1389, it saw 
an expansion so ferocious in the final decade of the century that it conferred 
on its architect, the sultan Báyezid I, his epithet of Yildirim, ‘the lightning 
bolt’. Bayezid’s state, which already embraced almost all {2} the territories 
stretching from the Adriatic and the Danube to the Taurus and the Euphrates, 
could, it is true, already have seemed an empire on the eve of Ankara: its daring 
sovereign himself thought of it as such, and modern historians end their studies 
of the foundation of the Ottoman empire with the battle of Ankara, or at dates 
even earlier than that. But in truth, what crumbled at the battle of Ankara 
was only the dream of an empire: a prophetic dream, but a premature one. 
All the problems that the realisation of this dream posed were still awaiting 
solutions. The task of finding these solutions was to fall to the following half 
century. The conquest of the imperial city with which our period of study 
comes to an end is a sign that that task had been accomplished. 

One can therefore say, a priori, that the half-century under scrutiny is an 
entirely decisive period in the formation of the Ottoman empire, and, at the 
same time, one of the most instructive: first of all, the study of the causes and 
circumstances of the defeat will allow us to understand the political problems 


b Wittek’s two short essays on Mehmed II, dating from 1932 and 1953 respectively, are 
published in this volume, ch. V. 
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that were posed; then the history of the following fifty years will show us what 
solutions were applied. 


I! 


Before examining our subject, it is important that we fully understand the 
particular character of the Ottoman state. Especially in Bayezid’s time, it 
appeared to be one of those renowned historic nomadic powers that, from 
nothing and in a very short space of time, conquered a large but generally short- 
lived empire; and indeed, after Ankara, the Ottoman state was close to sharing 
their fate — a sudden disappearance. But the very fact that it survived, and that, 
from a limited but intact core, it was able to reconstruct itself in accordance 
with its innate traditions, is enough to demonstrate that this state belongs to 
an entirely different category of political creations than the nomadic empires 
with which it is generally grouped. 

Originally, the Ottoman state was one of the numerous principalities that 
{3} were formed in Western Anatolia at the end of the thirteenth century? 
These principalities had their roots in bands of *holy warriors', or gházi bands 
that formed themselves in the regions of the Seljuk-Byzantine frontier from 
a population established there as guardians of the Muslim hinterland. In this 
hinterland, Muslim life was blooming in the forms of high Islam, imported 
from the neighbouring Arabic and Persian provinces: a peaceful and tolerant 
civilisation, based on agriculture, industry and commerce, on stable admin- 
istration and on a considerable general culture? Life on the frontiers was of 
another character altogether. As in the old marches of the Euphrates and 
Taurus, from whence their traditions were transplanted, the ghazis, guardians 
of the frontiers, preserved rather the traditions of primitive Islam, its warlike 


1 Lectures given at the Sorbonne on 29 and 31 March 1938, at the invitation of the Centre 
d'Études Turques of the University of Paris. The lectures are a continuation of those that I 
delivered at the same location in March 1936: *Les traits essentiels de la période seldjoucide 
en Asie Mineure’, and ‘Les Ghazis dans l'histoire ottomane’, published, enriched with notes, 
under the title of ‘Deux chapitres de l'histoire des Turcs de Roum’, in Byzantion, xi ((1936, 
285-319). For the present publication I have abridged, as far as possible, the passages that 
have been borrowed from works that have appeared in the interim, making reference to the 
places where they occur. Conversely, I have added some notes, especially to those topics 
that I deal with here for the first time, pointing out here and there a number of specific points 
chosen to illustrate my theme. 

2 For what follows, cf. my ‘Deux chapitres de l'histoire des Tures de Roum’, in Byzantion, 
xi (1936), 285-319, and my Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938). 

3 We understand under the term ‘High Islam’ (slam de la haute epoque) Islamic civilization 
as it had developed on the soil of the civilizations of the Ancient Orient. The idea that these 
ancient civilizations had undergone a sort of ‘renaissance’ under Islam in the time of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate has been developed in my ‘Islam und Kalifat’, in Archiv für Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, liii (1925), 370—426, where I analyse the structure of society 
and of Muslim thought acquired in the course of the first four centuries of Islam (republished 
in Bryan S. Turner (ed.), Orientalism: Early Sources, I. Readings in Orientalism (London, 
2000), 349—403]. 
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tendencies of the Ottoman state! Converting Christians to Islam was very much 
in line with the gházi tendency; finding a way to leave subjugated peoples in 
the position of tributary infidels, without inconveniencing the state, conformed 
fully to the requirements of the ‘Muslim’ tendency. 

Thus it can be noted that all the problems that were already apparent before 
the defeat at Ankara, and that had become all too terribly real during the 
fratricidal struggle that followed, had been resolved under Mehmed I and 
Murâd IT; and it can also be noted that the Ottoman state had very nearly 
regained the compass it had enjoyed before the catastrophe. 

However, the state, such as it was when it passed to Mehmed II, still suffered 
from a serious flaw. Of its two capitals, Bursa and Adrianople, the one 
represented Anatolia and the ‘Muslim’ spirit, the other Rümeli and the spirit 
of the *gházis'. To choose one would be to sacrifice the other. Furthermore, 
neither of these two {34} towns was important enough to deserve to be the 
capital city of so great a power as the Ottoman state at that time. The 
predestined capital of this state was the town situated at the point where 
Anatolia and Rümeli met: Constantinople, for over a millennium the traditional 
capital of the ‘lands of Rüm' that were now reunited under Ottoman rule. 
Although the conquest of the town was already a matter of urgency, Murad II 
and his advisors had always shrunk from a feat of arms, which, they foresaw, 
would cause formidable repercussions throughout the whole of the West. It 
took the courage of a young prince, brought up with the idea of a universal 
empire, to tackle a task that represented a serious test of his power. He was to 
come out of it victorious and, thanks to his victory, aware both of his strength 
and of the weakness of the West. Thus, by the conquest of the imperial city 
in 1453, Mehmed II not only crowned the reconstructive work undertaken by 
his father and his grandfather, but at the same time opened a new chapter in 
Ottoman history: the era of the empire. Fifty years after the forefather, on seeing 
his dream shattered, had taken his own life, the great grandson had realised 
that dream. 





VI Two Essays on Mehmed II 
‘Muhammed II.’ and ‘Fath Mubin’ 


Introduction 


The Fall of Constantinople or, more broadly, the reign of Mehmed IT as a 
totality, marks the chronological terminus in time of Wittek’s work in Ottoman 
history. Apart from a few, uncharacteristic, and for the most part minor 
contributions, down to 1940 he published little on Ottoman history after 1453, 
and virtually nothing on the Ottoman state after the death of the Conqueror.* 
Some possible reasons for this state of affairs I have alluded to elsewhere; 
certainly it is to be regretted that Wittek did not write more at length on 
Mehemmed IT and his reign: what we might have had from his pen, in terms 
of a work on the lines of Kantorowicz 's Friedrich IL, inspired both by Wittek's 
deep scholarship and command of the sources and, like Kantorowicz's study, 
by the compelling ethos of the George-Kreis, can only be conjectured.” As it 
turned out, after his escape from Brussels in 1940, displacement and exile 
effectively put paid to Wittek's work on pre-1453 Ottoman history for over 
a decade.? 

In an attempt to rebalance the content of the present work in order to give 
more weight to the post-Ankara period of Ottoman history, as opposed to the 
pre- and early-Ottoman centuries that precede it, we have included here two 
short pieces on Mehmed II that furnish, if not by any means a detailed 


a I exclude here Wittek's journalistic writings, in the Oesterreichischer Rundschau and 
elsewhere, from the early 1920s, and his surveys of new publications in Turkish and 
Ottoman studies, which he published in successive numbers of the Orientalistische Literatur- 
Zeitung in the late 1920s and early 1930s. Many of these writings include much material on 
Ottoman and Turkish history down to and after the end of the Empire. 

b On Babinger and Mehmed II see Colin Heywood, ‘Mehmed II and the Historians: the 
Reception of Babinger's Mehmed der Eroberer During Half a Century', Turcica, | (2008), 
295—344. 

c The only work to appear from Wittek's war years in England was his brilliant investigation 
of a number of published Turkish documents relating to the earliest years of Anglo-Ottoman 
relations: ‘The Turkish Documents in Hakluyt's “Voyages”’, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, xix (57), 1941—1942 (appeared 1944), 121—139. His first major post- 
war work, written when he was again in Brussels, was *Notes sur la Tughra Ottomane 
(J and II)’, published in Byzantion, xviii (1948) and xx (1950). 
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examination of the man and his reign, at least a summation of Wittek's 
ambivalent attitude towards the conqueror of Constantinople. The two essays 
also usefully bracket chronologically the other pieces published here. One, 
simply entitled ‘Muhammed II.’ [sic], was written for the second, expanded 
edition (1933) of a collective work, edited by P. R. Rohden, and published 
by the long-established Viennese firm of L. W. Seidel und Sohn, entitled 
Menschen, die Geschichte machten (‘Men who made History?).? 

Wittek's 1933 essay presents something of a publishing mystery. There was 
in fact already an article on Mehmed in the first edition (1931) of Menschen, 
die Geschichte machten, written not by Wittek but by his one-time collaborator 
and later fierce critic, Friedrich Giese.* This first edition had been jointly 
edited by Rohden and Wittek's near-contemporary, the eminent Russian- 
born, later Yugoslav Byzantinist Georg Ostrogorsky.! Yet more strangely, when 
Wittek came in January 1966 to compile a bibliography of his published work, 
‘Publications by Paul Wittek — a selective list’ (published as ‘Paul Wittek: 
Schrifienverzeichnis’, Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, /xviii 
(1976), pp. 1—7), he carefully noted against the entry for ‘Muhammed II.’ that 
it had appeared in the second (1933) edition of the work, but cited his article 
as appearing (without any volume indication) at pp. 197—207. Why Giese's 
not particularly noteworthy but unexceptionable article on Mehmed 1I should 
have been withdrawn from the second edition of Menschen, die Geschichte 
machten, and Wittek's substituted, presumably at the behest of Peter Rohden. 
must at the present time remain a mystery.® 


d Peter Richard Rohden (ed.), Menschen die Geschichte machten: Viertausend Jahre 
Weltgeschichte in Zeit- und Lebensbildern, 2nd edn (Vienna, 1933), I, 557—561. 

e Peter Richard Rohden and Georg Ostrogorsky (eds), Menschen die Geschichte machten: 
Viertausend Jahre Weltgeschichte in Zeit- und Lebensbildern (Vienna, 1931), ii, 177-181. 
The complex relationship between Wittek and Giese can only be touched on here. Inter alia 
Giese took furious exception to what he termed Wittek's ‘intolerable (unausstündige) 
review’ of his edition of the early Ottoman chronicler *Agikpasazáde (see Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung, 1931, cols 698—707; cf. Giese to unknown recipient, autogr. letter, Breslau, 
10.8.31, photocopy in the editor's possession), adding that ‘his (W's) theory, as set out in 
the OLZ, is in any case laughable, and false from beginning to end'. 

f In the first edition (see vol. i, v) Ostrogorsky was listed as editor of the contributions on 
‘Byzantine, Slavic and Oriental history’. In these years (1928-1933) Ostrogorsky taught as 
a Privatdozent at the University of Breslau (Pol. Wroctaw), where Giese was also a professor; 
after the Nazi seizure of power in Germany (January 1933) Ostrogorsky moved to Belgrade, 
which surely explains the cryptic statement by the publisher in the second edition (i, vi) 
that Ostrogorsky had been ‘prevented’ (verhindert) (by the Nazi sympathiser Rohden? — see 
n. e, above) ‘from collaborating on the second edition’. But then why was Giese’s article 
withdrawn and why did Wittek — equally an anti-Nazi, who exactly at this time in 1933 
resigned his post with the German Archaeological Institute in Istanbul — agree to write for 
Rohden a new article replacing that of his arch-critic Giese? 

g Giese retired from his position at Breslau in 1936, and died in the autumn of 1944. Neither 
the Festschrift for him that was published in Berlin in 1941 as a Sonderband to Die Welt 
des Islams, nor the obituary notice by Gotthard Jaschke (ZDMG, xcix (1945-1949), 7-10, 
are helpful in this regard, although the visceral dislike felt by Giese over Wittek’s critical 
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In their published versions, neither of these two essays carried footnote 
references. Fortunately, Wittek’s own archive copy of an offprint of his 1933 
essay, meticulously footnoted in a minute hand, survives among the collection 
of his works that he presented to the Library of the Oriental Institute in Vienna 
in the mid-1970s." These footnotes have been incorporated into the text of the 
present translation. The sequence and content of them has been preserved; 
originally they were numbered on a page-by-page basis, but his necessarily 
abbreviated references have been silently expanded. In a few places, where 
Wittek’s references — or the inferences drawn from them — might be seen to 
stand in need of updating or modification, this has been supplied editorially 
in curly brackets. 


I ‘Muhammed II.’ (1933) 


Born 1430;! 1451 sultan; 1453 Conquest of Constantinople; 1456 Campaign 
against Belgrade. Wars with Venetians, Genoese, Persians; 1478 his suzerainty 
recognised by the Khan of the Crimean Tatars. Died 3 May 1461. 

Well built; of large rather than middling stature; skilled in martial arts; 
inspiring more fear than respect; intelligent; generous; stubborn and audacious; 
only rarely cheerful; a passionate lover of history, geography and military 
science; averse to all excesses and diversions and intent only on deeds of 
glory; but above all obsessed with thoughts of the conquest of Constantinople 
— thus a Venetian eyewitness” characterised the young sultan Mehemmed, 


handling of his edition of *Ashikpagazáde (Jaschke, 9-10; cf note e, above) must have been 
at its height at this time and in some obscure way have influenced the situation. 
h Wittek visited Vienna (for the last time) in the early 1970s; his collection of offprints was 
accessioned in 1976 (personal communication from Professor Claudia Rómer, 6.10.2009). 
I am greatly indebted to Professor Rómer for her kindness in supplying me with photocopies 
and jpeg facsimiles of Wittek’s footnoted file copy of ‘Muhammed IL', current shelfmark 
T 4/93 in what is now termed the Fachbereichsbibliothek Afrikawissenschaften und 
Orientalistik. Wittek's own copy of ‘Fath Mubin’, which is bound in with his annotated 
‘Muhammed II.', is sadly devoid of annotation. 
1 Sa'deddin, {Tå} ut-Tevarth, 2 vols (Istanbul, 1279—1280 (1862—1863])], i, 316: Sat. 7 Rejeb, 


19283: Sat. 26 Rejeb 835; Uruj Cambr. 49 16 (see Fr. Babinger (ed.), Die frühosmanische 
Jahrbücher des Urudsch (Hannover, 1925)): Sat. 27 Rejeb 834 = Wed. (!) 10.IV.1431, 
at Dimotika; Stikrullah (ed. Th. Seif, ‘Der Abschnitt über die Osmanen in Sükrullah's 
persischer Universalgeschichte’, Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, ii (1923-1926), 
63-128}, 118 17 : Sa, 27 Rej. 835 = Wed. (!) 30.1II.1435 (sic: actually = Sa. 26.11.1435], 
at Adrianople. 

Langusto in the Chronicle of Zorzi Dolfin, ed. G. M. Thomas (Munich, 1868), 9 ff.; a useful 
political map of South-East Europe and western Asia Minor in the year 1451 is in William 
Miller, ‘{The last Athenian Historian:} Laonikos Chalkokondyles', Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xlii/1 (1922), 36-49, at p. 41. (*Langusto', the ‘Venetian eyewitness’, appears again 


833 = Sat. LIV.1430, Enverî. {Mükrimin Halil (ed.), Düstür-náme-i Enver? (Istanbul, 
2 
| 
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the twenty-one-year-old who had succeeded his father Murad II as ruler of the 
Ottoman state. 

Bitter experience had already rendered the young man both serious and 
mature. Raised to the throne as a fourteen-year-old youth by his father, who 
was seeking a peaceful enjoyment of life, he was soon forced by external and 
inner dangers to give up the throne once again to him. He returned to a 
governorship in the provinces, which must have seemed to him both an exile 
and a degradation. In impotent fury against the statesmen of the empire, to 
whom he attributed the blame for this humiliation, he became a gloomy 
solitary, willing to tolerate around him only the blind instruments of his will. 
Here also there was settled in him an inflexible will to expunge his shame 
through deeds of greatness, which should set the whole world in amazement. 

A worthy object of his thirst for action manifested itself clearly enough: the 
empire of the Rhomaioi still existed, as a small bordering neighbour of which 
the Ottomans had started out around 1300, and had risen within the space of 
a century and a half to be a dominating great power in Asia Minor and the 
Balkans. Declined to the level of a city state, but still radiating the glory of 
the imperial name and the proudest traditions, lay this empire, protected by 
the thousand-year old walls of Constantinople, in the heart of the Ottoman 
lands, right there where the narrow channel of the Bosphorus divided the 
Ottomans’ Anatolian and Rumelian possessions — a dangerous enclave for a 
state that was still weak as a naval power, all the more so in that the City, with 
its still keenly-felt aspirations, was both the strongest bulwark against the 
Ottomans and in the eyes of Christendom both a starting-point and an objective 
in all their intrigues woven against them. 

The necessity for the conquest of Constantinople and the complete des- 
truction of East Rome had already been recognised by Mehmed’s great- 
grandfather Bayezid, but the invasion of Timür (1402) had postponed the 
implementing of the decision for some fifty years. Immediately {after his 
accession}? Mehmed again took up the plan. Students of history stressed into 
the bargain remembrance of the attempts at the conquest {of Constantinople} 
undertaken by the caliphs; the traditional seat of imperial power enticed him, 


in ‘Fath Mubin’ (see p. 173 in this volume), quoted from at much greater length). It is doubly 
unfortunate, as Julian Raby has convincingly demonstrated, that Wittek's ‘Langusto’, i.e. 
Jacopo Languschi, a papal secretary, was not the unimpeachable witness that he had always 
been assumed to be. In fact his account of the sultan, supplied by the Venetian chronicler 
Zorzi Dolfin, which Wittek makes use of, is, in Raby’s words, ‘plagiarised and lacks the 
independent authority of an eye-witness’. It derives most probably from the account of 
another papal secretary, Nicoló Sagundino, a Greek from Negroponte, who visited 
Constantinople to report on conditions there after the fall of the City, and whose description 
of Mehmed II closely parallels that attributed to his papal colleague (see Julian Raby, 
‘Cyriacus of Ancona and the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed IF’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xliii (1980), 242—246).Y 

3 ‘Immediately’ (‘Erst’) is with hindsight to be extended back to the besieging of 
Constantinople by Murâd II.; see Joh. Cananos, De Costantinopoli oppugnata (1422), Bonn, 
in I, Bekker (ed.), Georgius Phrantzes. Ioannes Cananus (etc. (Bonn, 1838)}. 
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as did the universal tendencies of which he embraced through the legends of 
his own people and the only recently vanished era of the Mongols. 

The young man pursued his goal with calculation, patience and tenacity, 
arising from a single deeply-rooted resolution of the will. Then, in the third 
year of his rule, after he had protected himself by treaties with the West and 
by a short campaign in the East, had cut off Constantinople from any help 
and support from the north by the construction of a fortress on the Bosphorus, 
and had created with the help of western technicians an artillery of hitherto 
unheard of power, he appeared before the City with a gigantic army, its ranks 
swelled by fanatical volunteers. Despite this apparatus of power the boldness 
of the undertaking should not be underestimated, since it was not to be 
foreseen on what scale the West might intervene. What in fact it sent in terms 
of timely assistance, was exceedingly small, yet it required all of Mehmed's 
energy, ingenuity, and tenacity to break, in an almost two-month struggle, the 
heroic resistance of this small but utterly fearless band of defenders. Mehmed, 
who had brought along a leading Italian humanist in his train, had certainly 
a heavy heart when, in order to inspire his exhausted troops to a last assault, 
he gave up the city for general plunder. Thus fell the last remnant ofthe Roman 
World-Empire, on 29 May 1453? 

To Christendom this conquest appeared as a catastrophe for culture and as 
a portent of still greater evils to come; in the Islamic world, conversely, it 
bestowed on the young victor the ennobling name of "Conqueror. Mehmed 
indeed proved the reality of this name subsequently: {by conquests} in the 
Archipelago, in the Morea, Albania, Serbia, Bosnia, and Wallachia; in Asia 
Minor, where for all the principalities, including the Comnenid ‘Empire’ of 
Trebizond, the end was hastened, and in the course of which both in the East, 
where a threatening Turkoman neighbour was repulsed and the first hostile 
contacts made with the dominant Syrian-Egyptian power {of the Mamluk 
sultanate}, and on the northern shores of the Black Sea, where the Genoese 
colonies surrendered themselves and the khan of the Crimea was obliged to 
recognise Ottoman suzerainty. He created a fleet, which defied the Venetians: 
his troops established themselves in southern Italy, while his raiders ravaged 
the lands across the Isonzo and as far as upper Styria. 


4 E. Jacobs, ‘Cyriacus von Ancona und Mehemmed II’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxx 
(1919/20), 197 ff. (The long-accepted role of Cyriacus of Ancona as tutor/lector of Mehmed 
II during the siege of Constantinople and after, which generated a vast scholarly literature 
and provoked a number of unfounded assertions by Emil Jacobs and others concerning 
Mehmed II as a Renaissance figure, has been convincingly shown by Julian Raby to rest on 
a misreading in the edited text of Zorzi Dolfin's Chronicle; in fact, there is nothing to prove 
that Cyriac tutored Mehmed II or even that he was in the Ottoman camp in 1452/3: by the 
time the City fell he was almost certainly dead and buried in Italy. (Raby, ‘Cyriacus of 
Ancona’, 244~246).} 

5 Detailed account of the taking of Constantinople in G. Schlumberger, Le Siége, la prise 
et le sac de Constaninople par les Turcs (Paris 1914). {See Agostino Pertusi (ed.), La caduta 
di Constantinopoli, I: Le testimonianze dei contemporaniei (Rome, 1976).} 
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In terms of their significance the totality of these conquests cannot be 
measured with that of Constantinople itself. In it the {Ottoman} empire 
had achieved its natural capital. Even though the City had been for long in 
decline, and even, through the horrors of the conquest, had been completely 
laid waste, its extent, its ruins and its tradition could only serve to a spirit like 
Mehmed as an incentive to creative deeds. To rebuild it on a grand scale was 
his first cultural task, one to which he committed the energy and devotion 
of a lifetime. To the barrier fortresses on the Bosphorus he added similar ones 
at the Dardanelles,’ thus protecting the city from attacks from the sea; its walls 
were also rebuilt, thereby bestowing on the empire a secure political and 
cultural heart. With the church of Aya Sofya, Islam obtained a place of 
worship without equal; furthermore, by the creation of teaching institutions, 
libraries, convents and hospitals, the city became thereby a centre of Muslim 
life. Through the organisation of a body of theologians, linked with large-scale 
endeavours for its propagation, the Sultan secured for the empire the neces- 
sary strengths for learning and administration. In order to repopulate the city, 
he forcibly resettled it with Turks, Christians and Jews — for the most part 
merchants and artisans.* Bazaars and caravanserais appeared for trade. The 
Patriarchate was renewed and the orthodox Christian population of the empire 
provided thereby with a unitary organisation. 

With these undertakings of creative organisation Mehmed had distanced 
himself far from the hitherto existing {Islamic traditions. Full many of his 
measures offended or infringed long-established rights and also set to one 
side the restraining prescriptions of religious law. He broke with the patri- 
archal usages, which had obtained even in the reign of his father. With his 
advisors, chosen with deep knowledge of human nature principally from 
the ranks of the renegades, since probably he found among them more 
understanding and aptitude for his plans — and probably also since they were 
entirely his own creatures and instruments, devoted to no special interests 
of their own — he prevailed upon his time by means of hitherto unheard of 
arbitrary actions. Systematically he had directed the youth of the conquered 
cities to Islam and to the service of the state, for he was no religious fanatic. 
Personally he showed much interest in Christian beliefs; he had a catholic 
form of service explained to him,? and noted down orthodox dogma in 


6 Kritobulos II 10. 22. III 11. 12. IV. 9. 10. V 9. 15, 1 (see Charles T. Riggs (tr.), History of 
Mehmed the Conqueror (Princeton, NJ, 1954); Diether Roderich Reinsch (ed.), Critobuli 
Imbriotae historia (Berlin-New York, 1983, Corpus fontium historiae Byzantinae, xxii); for 
a German translation by Reinsch see Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, xvii (Graz, etc., 
1986)}. 

7 Kritobulos IV 14, 15. 

8 Phrantzes ((ed. Bekker)), 308: Serbs, Magyars and Bulgarians settled in the environs of 
Constantinople. Kritobulos II 22. 

9 {Muhlbacher}, Tractatus de moribus, conditionibus et nequitia Turcorum (Pavia, 1514), f. 
13a. {= Fr. Georgius de Hungarica, OSB (‘Georgius Septemoastrensis', the so-called 
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writing.'? Also with Jews he had the closest of relations. Publicly he was well- 
disposed towards a dervish sect whose pantheism relativised the boundaries 
between religious confessions. When he authorised their destruction at the 
hands of the {Muslim} clergy, it was clearly done on grounds of raison d 'état.!! 
Many concluded from this that he had risen above religious ties and ruled 
unprejudiced as a free spirit, embracing everything new and great, which 
had motivated his era — the Renaissance. At his court Western painters!? 
encountered astronomers from Samarkand.? A Greek philosopher in his 
entourage drew for him a world-map according to Ptolemy, which he also 
translated.'^ On Mehmed's command, a great Arabic dictionary project was 
got under way," and for his own use word-lists in Greek and Slavonic were 
drawn up.!ó He was presented with the history of his people and his deeds 
written in Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Greek; a humanist had glorified 
him in a Latin epic;!" and Westerners began to report in detail on him and 


*Mühlenbacher'). The Tractatus was first published in 1481; there are many subsequent 
editions (on George of Hungary and his work see J. A. B. Palmer, ‘Fr. Georgius de Hungaria, 
O.P., and the Tractatus de Moribus Condicionibus et Nequicia Turcorum’, Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, xxxiv (1951), 44—68.)) 

10 M. Jugie, ‘Ecrits apologétiques de Gennade Scholarios à l'adresse des Musulmans’, in 
Byzantion, v (1929) 295 ff. 

LE. Taskóprüzáde. Vitu des Fakhreddm Adjemi (Medjdi 582/171, Reseher 33 £ i partly illegible: 
=Q, Rescher, E3-Saqd ‘ig en-no 'mánijje von Taskóprüzáde . . . übersetzt von Oskar Rescher 
(Konstantinopel-Galata, 1927); Mecdt, Hadá 'ik al-Shaka’ik (Istanbul, 1269); new edn by 
A. Subhi Furat (Istanbul, 1985). 

12 {Joseph von} Karabacek, Abendlündische Künstler zu Konstantinopel (im XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhundert}, i (Italienische Künstler am Hofe Muhammeds IL}, (Vienna 1918). 

13 Alaeddin Alt b. Moh. el-Gurdjy (vgl. Taskóprüzade, (tr. Rescher, 102—104: should not be 
*el-Gurdjy' but el-Quschdjy}). 

14 Krit. V 10. 

15 Taxkóprüzáde Vita des Lutfullah et-Toqatí. Mecdi, {Hadd’ik al-Shaká'ik), 299. 
(Taskóprüzade, tr.) Rescher, 185, 

16 {See}, for example, a Persian-Greek-Serbian glossary, MS. Ahlwardt 6849 {= W. Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis der Arabischen Handschriften der Kóniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 10 vols 
(Berlin, 1887—1899; repr. New York, 1980-1981), vi, 197—19—8). 

17 Franciscus Philelphus, Amyris. (Wittek appears to be in error here: the author of Amyris was 
not the famous Renaissance humanist Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481; inter alia envoy to 
Murâd II, 1422), but his less than illustrious son, Gian-/Giovanni-Mario (1426-1480), On 
G-M. Filelfo see Fr. Babinger, ‘Mehmed IL, der Eroberer, und Italien’, Byzantion, xxi (1951), 
169; Babinger (ed. W. Hickman), Mehmed the Conqueror and his Time (Princeton, NJ, 1978), 
506—507, where Gian-Mario is termed a ‘laborious singer of heroic deeds’. There is an 
authoritative study of Gian-Mario in Dizionario biografico italiano, xlviii (1997), 626—631 
(by F. Pignatti), and a modern edition of Filelfo's Amyris (ed. Aldo Manetti (Bologna, 1978), 
Letteratura italiana e comparata, 10). The question of where and how Wittek was able to 
make use of Amyris may be posed if not answered. The text of the unique manuscript, which 
is in Geneva, was not widely available until Manetti’s edition of 1978. A nineteenth-century 
edition of sources, including Amyris, for the siege of 1453, by Ch. Hopf and Ph. A. Dethier, 
Monumenta Hungariae Historica, vols xxi/1—2; xxii/1—2 (Amyris is at xxii/1, 268—495), 
appears to have been printed but then suppressed and destroyed circa 1872 by the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences (see Manetti, 23; the full story is recounted in Agostino Pertusi, 
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his state.? For Turkish literature there now began a golden age. Mehmed 
himself sang in conventional Eastern modes of wine and his beloved in 
Galata.!° When the mature man, for whose harem the Greek nobility offered 
up their daughters, happened to fall a victim to passion, he did not on that 
score forget his overriding purposes, and it was said that he had stabbed to 
death a girl of surpassing beauty, towards whom he felt excessive devotion. 
Such grim behaviour on grounds of raison d 'état fits in well with his character. 
Without pity, he had those cut down, where it mattered in order to punish 
resistance to his will and to protect the common weal. Thus he acted also 
in conformity to the legal code that he bestowed on his empire, enforcing 
the killing of his brothers as a duty on each new ruler. And for himself he 
knew no pity. He took part personally in most of his campaigns, and his restless 
life quickly consumed itself. Medals and paintings from his last years depict 
him as worn out and gone to seed. At barely fifty-one years of age, in 1481, 
he died. 


II ‘Fath Mubin: “An Eloquent Conquest” ’ (1955) 


For more than seven weeks, since early April 1453, the Ottoman hosts, under 
the command of their brilliant young Sultan Mehemmed II, had launched 
assault upon assault against the ancient walls of Constantine’s city. once the 
capital of a mighty empire but now its last citadel, the campaign, which was 
to realise a centuries-old dream of the Muslim world, had been long and 
carefully prepared. No enemy threat retained forces on the frontiers in east 
and west. Thus, there was time and possibility to muster the entire strength of 
the state: all the Janissaries (the Sultan’s renowned infantry), the proud feudal 
cavalry of all the provinces, a formidable artillery, a fleet rapidly multiplied 
for the occasion — and untold numbers of volunteers, burning with religious 


La caduta di Costantinopoli, 2. vols (Milan, 1976), i, xlix—l). There is a set of the sup- 
pressed volumes in the Széchényi National Library, Budapest, but not in the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna (nor at the German Archaeological Institute in Istanbul). The 
mystery remains.) 

18 Jacopo de Promontorio de Campis, Governo et Entrate dell Gran Turco, 1475, ed. Ikovski 
in Izvestija na istoriceskoto druzestvo v Sofija, ix (Sofia 1929) Ist. Mat., 45-80. (See, still 
in a less than satisfactory edition, Fr. Babinger (ed.), Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen 
lacopo de Promontorio — de Campis über den Osmanenstaat um 1475 (Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist.Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Jg. 1956, Heft 8; Munich, 
1957).} 

19 G. Jacob, Diwan Mehmeds II. {= [Mehmed II], Der Divan Sultan Mehmeds des Zweiten 
des Eroberers von Konstantinopel. Zum ersten Male nach der Upsalaer Handschrift hrsg. 
von Georg Jacob (Berlin, 1904)}. The sultan wrote under the pen-name of ‘Avni. Wittek’s 
characterization of his ‘conventional Eastern modes’ fits well with Babinger's observation 
(Mehmed the Conqueror, 474) that Mehmed II ‘was quite devoid of originality in his choice 
of images and metaphors, in his ideas and language'. See Fatih'in Siirleri (ed. Kemal Edip 
Ünsal, Ankara, 1946), and A. Karahan, ‘Fatih, Sair Avni’, Türk dili ve edbiyat dergisi, vi 
(1954), 1-38.) 
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zeal and lust for booty, had hastened to join them. The masses assembled round 
Constantinople in the fanatic resolve to conquer or die can hardly have counted 
less than 100,000 men, certainly the strongest force that the Ottomans had 
gathered for a single campaign. 

And the defenders: little more than 8,000! A Byzantine army existed no 
longer for the simple reason that, outside the walls, there was no Byzantine 
soil (the far-distant Morea, hopelessly divided by internal feuds and itself 
in deadly peril from the Turks, was of no avail). What forces the doomed 
Emperor Constantine XI was able to muster had to come from the people of 
the city, now but a small fraction of the crowds who in times long past had 
thronged the vast space within the walls. Most of this space was in ruins or 
under the plough; of inhabitants there were hardly 50,000 left. When, therefore, 
for the life-and-death struggle of the town every man able to bear arms was 
conscripted, the very young no less than the very old, nobleman and worker 
alike, laity as well as priests and monks, all that could be found {34} numbered 
at best 6,000 men — and how many of these could be called soldiers? They 
were reinforced by about 2,000 Italian volunteers: the crews of Venetian 
and other ships that happened to be there at anchor and, above all, a corps 
of 500 Genoese that the condottiere Giustiniani had hurried to the threatened 
town of his own accord — these latter almost the only real soldiers on the side 
of the defence. 

What sustained the spirit of the defenders most was the hope of timely rescue 
by the West. Already the presence of the Italian volunteers was of great com- 
fort, though it by no means meant that Venice or Genoa had entered the war. 
(Neighbouring Galata, the Genose town across the Golden horn, remained 
throughout the siege an anxiously neutral spectator.) But it was known that 
desperate efforts were being made by the Pope to organize help. Meanwhile, 
until its arrival, all that mattered was to hold out, trusting in the mighty 
walls that Antiquity had left as a monument of its still unrivalled craft. Soon 
these walls were to learn that their day was over. For the Turk had secured an 
instrument to shatter them — a gun, the like of which the world had never seen; 
however, only one gun of this kind, and very slow to fire, so that whatever 
breaches it made were repaired by night, to the fury and dismay of the 
besiegers. Indefatigable, the young Sultan searched for other stratagems. To 
thin the lines of the defenders, who with their 8,000 men had to hold the four 
miles of the land walls, he ordered the Ottoman fleet to force an entrance into 
the Golden Horn, so that the defence would have to divert about half its strength 
to that side; and, seeing his fleet repulsed, he had the ships hauled up to the 
hills behind Galata and then down into the Golden Horn. 

A. disheartening sight to the besieged! Nevertheless, so valiantly and so 
skilfully had they fought throughout these seven weeks that the Ottomans 
began to despair. Weighty voices were raised, advocating the abandonment 
ofthe adventure. News must have reached the Turkish camp {35} that aid from 
the West was at last on its way. In this hour of decision, conscious that his 
own fate was at stake, the Sultan ventured all on one last desperate throw. 
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He made it known to his soldiers that if, in the general assault now to be 
launched, they were to force the walls, the city was theirs for three whole days, 
for fire and slaughter, rape, plunder and enslavement to their hearts" desire, 
regardless of person or property, or the sanctity of a place. It was an appeal 
to the wildest and vilest instincts, the unleashing of that bestial ferocity, which 
may succeed where disciplined valour fails. And so, on the 29th of May, 
Constantinople fell. Its last emperor disappeared in the mélée. If a man dies 
in the fulfilment of his duty, he must not be pitied but rather envied. All those 
who in that merciless fight bravely gave their lives for the glory of their faith, 
Muslim and Christian alike, went — I am sure — straightway to their respective 
paradise. But, imagining what must have happened during the three days of 
terror, even at the distance of five hundred years our hearts will stop for a 
moment in grief over the suffering and destruction that had befallen that once 
glorious city. 

In his Destruction of the Greek Empire and the Story of the Capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks Sir Edwin Pears gave, just fifty years ago, a full 
(and still authoritative) account of the event, which I have tried to evoke here 
in a few words. It remains for us to show these happenings in their right 
proportion, to understand them as ineluctable, and finally to assess what the 
possession of the city meant for the conquerors. 

The outcry that echoed through Western Christendom at the mournful news 
was sincere, yet greatly due to an illusion. Constantinople was still imagined 
as an immense and splendid metropolis — and somehow this illusion lingers 
on even now. We have seen, however, to what degree the city was ruined and 
depopulated. Nevertheless, it still sheltered treasures enough, the destruction 
of which meant a serious loss to mankind. But were they all destroyed? Well, 
the {36} Hagia Sophia still stands, and minor sanctuaries too. Even the 
sumptuous imagery on their walls, though for Muslims an abomination, has 
survived in undiminished splendour, hidden under harmless whitewash to meet 
the Holy Law. Nor did the heritage of Greek literature assempled there perish 
entirely — a century later the imperial ambassador to the Sultan could still buy 
up and send to Vienna cart-loads of manuscripts. So, through dealers, single 
objects of art and craft found their way from the looters to the West, where 
an awakened sensibility drew from them inspiration. Yet, we can be sure, it 
was sheer desolation that the Sultan beheld, when he finally entered the town 
— indeed, for that night he had to seek hospitality in Galata, at a Franciscan 
convent, The city was empty, its surviving inhabitants on the road to the slave- 
market of Adrianople. 

How sad a spectacle, these columns of tired, despondent prisoners — 
husbands and wives, parents and children, torn from each other, all of them 
bound for a destination unknown, frightening! But even here we find 
circumstances that mitigate the cruelty of the scene. It was a Christian country 
through which the captives were driven. People lived there with all the freedom 
accorded to non-Muslim subjects, i.e. dhimmis. Sympathy and aid were thus 
at hand from the very beginning of their journey through the Sultan’s realm, 
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almost from the first steps outside the city gates. Search for lost relatives and 
provision for ransom may have started at once. There must have been many 
who had friends or relatives among the dhimmis, here and there in the Ottoman 
provinces. For others the Greek clergy and the monasteries could intervene. 
Large funds for the redemption of prisoners came from the Serbian king, 
the Sultan’s vassal, and some, too, from the West. Even Mehemmed himself 
bought from his soldiers or the slave-traders captives in whom he was 
interested. There are cases known, where, after some time of separation and 
captivity, entire families were happily reunited in liberty. As for the no doubt 
considerable number {37} of enslaved Jews, it can be assumed that their 
numerous co-religionists among the slave-dealers took good care of them. 
It seems to me quite probable that many of the prisoners, once they had 
acquired by ransom the status of dhimmi, were able to profit from the facilities 
granted for the repopulation of the city and returned to their homes, reviving 
even some of their old sanctuaries. Many years later, the tribunals of the Holy 
Law found it difficult to explain how, though the city was captured by force, 
churches and synagogues had been allowed to continue. All this does not alter 
the fact that Christian Constantinople had been wiped out. The way was clear 
for the conquerors to create in its place something entirely new, a city of Islam. 
Have we then to think that destruction had been intended from the first? As 
we shall see, most certainly not. 

The fact that the Turks had laid claim to Constantinople is easily understood: 
the city had been the capital of an empire that was now theirs; left as a mighty 
alien stronghold in the very heart of their realm, just where Ottoman Asia and 
Europe met at the Bosphorus, it meant far more than a nuisance, a constant 
danger. And after all, were not the Ottomans essentially gházis, ‘champions 
of the faith’? It was long enough that they had lived as close neighbours of 
that Kostantiniye, which divine promises had assigned to Islam and which time 
and again Muslim hosts, sent out by the Caliphs of far-away Damascus and 
Baghdad, had assailed. How could the Ottoman gházis indefinitely shirk their 
duty? Astonishingly, it needed serious provocation from the Byzantines to spur 
them into action. In the first years of his reign Manuel II, Emperor since 1391, 
had been a trusted general of Sultan Bayezid I, serving his overlord with his 
men and ships in many a campaign — by far the most eminent among the 
Christian vassals left here and there in the Balkans. All of them must have felt 
grave concern when in 1393 Bulgaria, having failed to come to terms with the 
Ottomans, ceased to be. Just in this moment of tension {38} Bayezid 
summoned them to his winter quarters at Seres, but each of them separately 
and unknown to the others. Great was their surprise when they met. Suspicion 
awoke among them, grew into frightful conviction that they were caught in a 
deadly trap. Nothing happened. But they went home with the ominous insight 
that to be a vassal to a lord so overwhelmingly strong meant no assurance for 
their future. From that moment on Manuel joined the Sultan no more but turned 
towards the West — and promptly Bayezid, the Conqueror's great-grandfather, 
laid siege to the city. This first Ottoman siege was rather a blockade, or closing 
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of the frontier, which already at that time ran close to the walls. For seven 
years Constantinople was cut off from its hinterland, communicating with the 
outside world only by sea, until in 1402 Timür advanced from the East to 
shatter at Ankara the Ottoman power. During the twenty years that the 
Ottomans needed for their recovery, Constantinople breathed more freely. In 
1421, on the death of Mehemmed I, Byzantium even had the courage, or rather 
audacity, to put up a pretender against the new Sultan, Murád II, a youth of 
nineteen years. Again provocation, and again a like answer! Having speedily 
dealt with the pretender, the enraged Murád, with a formidable army, sat down 
before Constantinople, firmly determined to take it. This siege, which started 
in June 1422, lasted almost eleven weeks and brought the city to dire extremity; 
but once more unexpected deliverance came. Internal strife compelled Murad 
to abandon the enterprise. A sheer miracle — and, indeed, it was believed that 
the Panhagia, the mother of Christ, in her violet robes had appeared on the 
ramparts, frightening offthe Turks when they were just launching the decisive 
assault. But from now on Constantinople was withering under the constant 
threat of the next onslaught, which might come at any moment and mean 
the end. 

In his fear, and fear is the worst adviser, the Emperor (now John VID 
committed himself entirely to the West. Yet the {39} fate of Salonika, taken 
over by Venice but non the less reduced by Murád in 1430, should have warned 
him how impotent the Italian sea powers were to defend such distant out- 
posts. Soon, in 1444, was to follow the lesson of Varna where, with the last 
Crusader army, perished all hope of rescue by land. And for all this illusory 
aid a heavy price had to be paid. To complete the Western alliance the 
Emperor had to submit his Church to the Roman see, whose theology the 
Greeks had decried for centuries as heresy. What is more, Rome stood for a 
world held by the Greeks to be hostile, barbarous and profoundly un-Christian. 
Those robust, ruthless Westerners, who in their various enterprises seemed, 
laity and clergy alike, exclusively bent on the pursuit of earthly aims, were 
known to them only too well as cruel, contemptuous masters. Compared with 
them, the Turks were felt as rather akin and the lesser evil. Rome would fill 
their Church with the poison of heresy and vice, whereas the Sultan left it 
to itself. After all, the Early Church too had lived under non-Christian rulers, 
and to ‘render unto Caesar that which was Caesar's! was much easier under 
a tolerant Muslim sultan than under a deified emperor. The Union with Rome, 
concluded at Florence in 1438 in defiance of these feelings, was altogether an 
impossible thing for those Greeks — and they were an overwhelming majority 
— who were living under the Sultan’s sway. It would have meant their 
subjection to the influence of the Pope, the Sultan's foremost political enemy. 
But even in Constantinople itself the Union met with resistance and was clearly 
rejected by the population. Its enforcement had time and again to be postponded 
until December 1452, when the wheels of fate were already in motion. The 
Ottomans must have regarded the Union as the sharpest possible challenge. 
However much the Christian clergy under their rule might deny all further 
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connexion with the Patriarch who was now to become an instrument of Rome, 
Ottoman suspicion of secret treachery would never be silenced. To deal with 
the problem, two (40) courses of action were open to the Ottomans: either to 
make an end of their Christian subjects (but this Draconic way was unthinkable) 
or to quench the fire on its hearth by taking Constantinople. That for years no 
action at all was taken was probably due to the fact that the Union failed to 
come into force. Murad obviously preferred to bide his time and to see whether 
the whole matter would not peter out by itself. Prematurely mellowed by age, 
inclined to peaceful arrangements wherever possible, he had even left the 
throne to his very young son Mehemmed for almost two years, and returned 
to it unwillingly only when circumstances compelled him. 

All this changed with Murád's death in 1451. To understand what his 
successor Mehemmed II was like, we must not turn to Bellini's portrait in the 
National Gallery, which shows him, in the last year of his life, as a sick and 
tired man. Let us rather listen how the Italian Langusto, his contemporary, 
describes him: 


a youth of 26 years (in reality 21 or perhaps even 19 only), of fine 
complexion, rather tall than of medium stature, of noble bearing in arms, 
commanding fear rather than reverence, seldom laughing, arduously 
striving for knowledge. of lordly generosity, stubborn in his purpose, and 
bold in everything, he aspires to no less fame than that of Alexander the 
Great. He has read to him by two Italians in his service the histories of 
Roman and other nations. He speaks Turkish, Greek and Slavonic. Eager 
for information about the Western world, he possesses a map showing the 
realms and provinces of Europe. Nothing delights him more than the art 
of war, and, a cunning explorer of all things, he burns with the desire to 
rule. No addict to debauchery, sober, vigilant, patient of fatigue, cold and 
heat, hunger and thirst, he declares that there must be but one empire in 
the world, one faith, one monarchy — and that to realise this unity there is 
no place on earth more worthy than Constantinople. 


There is no doubt that this second Alexander had set his mind on the conquest 
of the city from his earliest youth. Had {41} not the strength of his empire 
immensely increased since his great-grandfather’s and father’s attempts? Had 
not its superiority over the West been well established at Salonika and Varna? 
After those still recent trials of strength Western intervention had become 
something remote and negligible. Doubtless the Sultan also knew that in 
Constantinople the Emperor was about to put into effect the Union, with the 
populace in desperate protest openly voiciong its preference for the Turks. Had 
Mehemmed wished, he could have proclaimed as his war-aim the liberation 
of the Greek Church — but, of course, no ghazi, no Sultan of Islam would have 
set out with such a battle-cry. The way he forced war upon the Emperor was 
straight and brutal, without hypocrisy. Nor was he less ruthless in dealing with 
the elder statesmen his father had left him as counsellors — advocates of the 
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conciliatory policy that had been followed in the last years of Murád. In the 
two years when Mehemmed was for the first time on the throne these same 
men had exercised power with little regard for him and finally had persuaded 
his father to oust him and take over again. With this old rancour in his heart, 
Mehemmed brushed their objections and warnings aside, browbeating them 
into acquiescence. They stepped forward again at that critical turn of the 
enterprise, when after seven weeks of vain sacrifices it seemed that the siege 
was to be abandoned. It was a most critical turning-point in the Sultan's life 
as well. To accept defeat was to forfeit all authority and to return, humiliated 
before all his people, under the tutelage of his ministers, now triumphant and 
more overbearing, more insufferable, perhaps even more dangerous than ever 
before. There was no choice for him, the city had to be taken at any price — 
and so he gave it to his soldiers for wanton destruction. 

As in the camp of the besiegers, so, too, in the beleaguered city fate was 
in command. It is difficult to think, thought the sources are silent on this 
point, that the Emperor, being a Christian ruler, should not have been invited 
to capitulate — {42} before the siege began and perhaps again before the 
last assault. For so it is prescribed by the Holy Law of Islam. In any case, if 
the Emperor had asked for ‘aman’, i.e. mercy in exchange for submission, 
it could hardly have been denied. Why did he not ask for it? His heroic deci- 
sion to fight and to die sprang no doubt from his sense of the holiness of 
the imperial office, of the duties towards his faith laid upon him, the bearer 
of the oldest Christian crown. There was, too, his pride in the long and noble 
line of the Palaeologoi. Furthermore, he who so unreservedly had brought 
his city into the Western community, should he show himself and his people 
as cowards void of honour, again the ‘treacherous Greek’, abandoning that 
brave Giustiniani who had flown to his aid? Regard for these Italians and their 
exemplary determination may easily have been a cardinal factor in the struggle 
of his conflicting thoughts. But was he to decide alone? What about his people? 
The Union just proclaimed had left them with bitter resentment and sullen 
despair, an easy prey to fanatic monks who told them that the judgement of 
God was near. This time there would be no rescue by the Panhagia. And yet 
a miracle happened. With the appearance of the Turks, under the mortal threat 
of the gathering storm, this very same people drew togther into one army, all 
soldiers of Christ. Such was the spirit of mutual love, self-sacrifice, courage, 
and religious exaltation that animated the city, that even the thought of 
surrender never arose. 

Lastly, I shall very briefly point out what the conquest meant for the victors. 
For Mehemmed (‘the Conqueror’, as he is known in history) it meant forceful 
assertion as master of his realm. The old aristocracy gradually disappears from 
the high offices of state, to be replaced by men of slave origin, non-Turkish 
renegades, blindly obedient instruments of the Sultan's will. The Sultan 
becomes a ruler of almost divine character — majestic, aloof, unapproach- 
able. Sharply contrasting with the easy, familiar ways in which Mehemmed's 
predecessors had ruled, out of conquest autocracy is born, {43} to last for 
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centuries. To the state the conquest brought universal recognition as an empire: 
throughout the Muslim world the thoughts of the exulting believers turned to 
those whom, by the victory, Allah had designated as the leaders of Islam, while 
the Christian West had at last been forced to accept that there existed again 
an ‘Eastern Empire’, a great power of its own kind and established in its own 
right, ruler by the Imperator Turcarum. Of still greater importance is the change 
that the conquest produced in the minds of the Greeks under Ottoman sway. 
As long as a Basileus of their race and religion existed, they still kept in their 
hearts the hope that one day he might come out from his citadel to drive the 
Turks away and to restore the Empire to its former frontiers. Healed of such 
illusions, the Greeks began to speak of the Sultan as their basileus. On the 
other hand, their Turkish masters, who dwelt among them as a minority, until 
then uneasily aware of being in the eyes of their subjects but temporary 
occupants, now began to feel at home and settled for good. 

But the conquest brought to the Ottomans not only gains and successes but 
also gigantic tasks. The wide field of ruins had to be built up and the empty 
space be repopulated if Constantinople was to become again a capital. Above 
all, the city had to be safeguarded against any possible attack. So the shattered 
walls were repaired at once, and, to exclude the appearance of enemy fleets 
before them, powerful fortresses were built that closed the Dardanelles. 
Soon, Mehemmed felt able to move from his first palace in the heart of the 
town to the new seaglio built on a grandiose scale at the beautiful but exposed 
point the the Golden Horn, the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora meet — not 
far from the Hagia Sophia, now transformed into a mosque. Let us recognise 
that we owe the preservation of this glorious church exclusively to the fact 
that the Turks possessed all the technical skill and economic resources to 
defend this age-old building against the ravages of time. For the conquerors, 
far {44} from being ‘barbarian nomads’, were in full possession of that superb 
civilization that had matured in the Islamic world, and now created for itself 
a new centre. Mehemmed himself founded a new mosque that rivalled the 
Hagia Sophia in greatness and splendour, and around it a complex of eight 
colleges, with hospitals and a library — a university that soon attracted the 
scholars of the entire Muslim world. The rebuilding of the city was a task still 
unfinished generations after the Conqueror's death. In its accomplishment, the 
Ottomans developed an architecture of their own, in a truly imperial style, 
which spread all over the Sultan's realm and even beyond. As the capital grew, 
there established itself a way of life and behavious and speech that penetrated 
into the provinces, binding them together in a common civilization. 

With this resurrected city, this magnificent Istanbul of the Turks, in our 
minds, let us turn once more to the fateful event of five hundred years ago and 
see it as a landmark of history: not so much the end of Eastern Rome (which 
had died long before) but as the birth of an empire that, for centuries to come, 
shaped the destinies of much of Asia and Europe. 


Afterword 


It is more than seventy years since Wittek wrote the articles that form the core 
of this book; more than fifty since his second and last essay on Mehmed II 
saw the light of day. In that time the study of pre-Ottoman and Ottoman history 
has been transformed, one is tempted to say, almost beyond recognition. In 
fact to a considerable extent that is not the case, and the Wittekian legacy still 
bulks large in many of its aspects. This is particularly the situation in the 
ongoing discussion on the origins and essential characteristics of the Ottoman 
state, a discussion which Wittek's all-embracing gházi theory did much to 
launch and which still seems incapable of resolution. Meanwhile, the wider 
field of historical scholarship has moved on, towards structuralism and post- 
structuralism; towards modernism and post-modernism, with not so much as 
a sideways glance at the sequestered — one is tempted to write, privileged — 
course of Ottoman historical scholarship. 

More than twenty years ago, in an article that commanded some attention 
at the time and was written when positive new possibilities (and not simply 
the ‘end of history’) seemed to be opening up in the world, I sketched out a 
middle road for Ottoman historical scholarship, between what I defined 
as ‘historical myth’ and ‘mythohistory’ — in other words between the ‘myth- 
encrusted carapace’ of 'pre-scientific' Ottoman historiography and what 
I termed the ‘new orthodoxies, new mythopoeic constructions’, which had 
arisen, to become in their turn the object of criticism and challenge! Of course, 
I was thinking here principally of Wittek's gházi theory, but also of what I 
described as ‘official myth or “public history", the elevation of myth to a 
higher intellectual plane, examples of which have not been lacking in the 
decades since I wrote these lines.” 

Despite its relative isolation (better: despite the relative intellectual isolation 
of many of its practitoners), developments in Ottoman historical scholarship 
since the late 1980s have conformed to some extent to trends in the wider 


1 Colin Heywood, ‘Between Historical Myth and “Mythohistory”: The Limits of Ottoman 
History’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, xii (1988), 316—319. 

2 Cf. the extensive (state-)sponsored literature that appeared in Turkey in and around 1999, 
the officially-sanctioned date of the seventh-hundredth anniversary of the ‘foundation’ of 
the Ottoman state. 
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history-writing world. In an article that was also written at the seminal point 
in time referred to above, the Dutch historian F. R. Ankersmit produced 
a stimulating analysis of the causes underlying what he termed ‘the present- 
day overproduction in our discipline’? As Ankersmit puts it, ‘in any imagin- 
able area of historiography, within any speciality, an overwhelming number 
of books and articles is produced annually, making a comprehensive view of 
them all impossible'.^ Perhaps, twenty years ago, when these lines were 
written, this was still not the case in Ottoman historiography, although it is 
worth noting that twenty years before that, in an age, still within living 
scholarly memory, which Ankersmit harks back to as one when scholarly 
production in his own sub-field was still manageable, it also a time when 
the appearance of a significant new article on Ottoman history could still 
take on the character of an ‘event’.° At the present time, as the regrettable 
demise of the Türkologische Anzeiger and even a cursory reference to the latest 
quarterly Index Islamicus will demonstrate, Ankersmit's words now possess 
some significance in terms of scholarly overproduction, a problem com- 
pounded for Ottoman studies in ways not impactable on those in the western 
mainstream by the sheer Tower-of-Babel polyglottism and unattainable or 
unreachable library or archive resources required to master most sub- 
disciplines in the field. 

More significant, however. in the present context. is what Ankersmit terms 
‘the unintended result of this overproduction’. His referent, for purposes of 
illustration, is Thomas Hobbes, but what he says applies also pari passu to 
Paul Wittek, in that, to make use of and paraphrase Ankersmit's terms, any 
discussion of Wittek has tended to take on the nature of a discussion of the 
interpretation of Wittek, rather than of his work itself. In other words, it would 
seem that our attempts to understand, via the sources, the nature of the early 
Ottoman state, has become hung up on trying to decide (or decode) what Wittek 
was saying about this phenomenon. Clearly, what Ankersmit terms ‘the naive 
faith in the [Wittekian] text itself being able to offer a solution to our 
interpretation problems’ becomes just as absurd as ‘a signpost attached to a 
weathervane’.’ 

Wittek's *gházi thesis’, however much its author would have wished or 
believed it to, cannot be allowed to stand alone as the sole explicator of 
Ottoman history. As Ankersmit (again!) has observed, historical interpretations 


3 F,R. Ankersmit, ‘Historiography and Post-Modernism', History and Theory, xxviii/2 (May, 
1989), 137—153. 

4 Ankersmit, ‘Historiography and Post-Modernism’, 137. 

Iremember clearly the intellectual excitement that was generated by the appearance in 1962 
(in Studia Islamica, 16, 73—94) of Norman Itzkowitz's seminal article, 'Eighteenth-century 
Ottoman Realities’, which at one stroke appeared to liberate us, as students at SOAS, from 
the aridities of ‘Gibb-and-Bowenism’ by opening up exciting new possibilities and 
perspectives in Ottoman history. 

Ankersmit, ‘Historiography and Post-Modernism', 137. 

Ankersmit, ‘Historiography and Post-Modernism', 137. 
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‘first acquire their identity, through the contrast with other interpretations’. 
Crucially, ‘they are what they are only on the basis of what they are not’ .? 

Wittek himself, in his use of language, was perhaps not behind the leaders. 
Hayden White, the arch-deconstructor of historical thought in recent decades, 
has characterized all historiography as fundamentally ironic, and there is 
irony aplenty to be found in Wittek’s writings: 


All those who in that merciless fight bravely gave their lives for the glory 
of their faith, Muslim and Christian alike, went — I am sure — straightway 
to their respective paradise. 

(‘Fath Mubin', p. 35) 


As for the no doubt considerable number of enslaved Jews, it can be 
assumed that their numerous co-religionists among the slave-dealers took 
good care of them. 


(Ibid., pp. 36—37) 


Had Mehemmed wished, he could have proclaimed as his war-aim the 
liberation of the Greek Church — but, of course, no gházi, no Sultan of 
Islam would have set out with such a battle-cry. 

(Ibid.. p. 41) 


As these few quotations show, Wittek's work represents on occasion a fusion 
between high scholarship and art. Post-modernism has enabled aestheticism 
to be extended to cover the entire domain of the representation of reality: 
language and art are not situated opposite reality, but are themselves a pseudo- 
reality and are therefore situated within reality.? 

Accordingly, it is important to realize, as Ankersmit has pointed out, that 
the nature of the view of the past presented in a historical work, just as in a 
work of fiction, is defined . . . by the language used by the historian: in other 
words, the relation between the historiographical view and the language used 
by the historian to express it — the author chooses the words he uses — ‘nowhere 
intersects the domain of the past’, with the result that historiography ‘possesses 
the same opacity and intensional dimension as art’.!° 

This may of course not entirely be the case, and it is not, of course, to argue 
or assume, as Hayden White and other deconstructionists have done, that 
historical writing is the same as fiction, As Arnaldo Momigliano forcefully 
pointed out in this context, between the historian and his words, but not 
between the writer of fiction and his, comes the small matter of evidence: ‘what 
has come to distinguish historical writing from any other type of literature is 
its being submitted as a whole to the control of evidence’, which is not the 


8 Ankersmit, ‘Historiography and Post-Modernism', 142. 
9 Ankersmit, *Historiography and Post-Modernism', 144 (author's italics). 
10 Ankersmit, ‘Historiography and Post-Modernism', 145 (my italics). 
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case with poetry, the epic — or propaganda.!! We find this clearly in Wittek's 
work, much of which certainly can be read with as much aesthetic as ‘purely’ 
intellectual enjoyment in a story well told, or the creative recreation of reality. 
On occasion, as in some of the high-flying pieces of rhetoric in his unfootnoted 
*Fath Mubin', for example, it might be thought that art was going beyond 
reality. The same might be said in a smaller compass concerning his much 
shorter 1932 piece on Mehemmed IT (see pp. 161—175), which was also 
published (in a popular multivolume work of collective biography) without 
the benefit of footnotes. Nonetheless, in Wittek's own file copy of this short 
essay, preserved — where else but in the library of the Oriental Institute in 
Vienna — detailed text notes and full references for every statement have 
been inserted in Wittek's minute hand, proving the point and bearing out 
Momigliano's dictum even in what appears superficially to be the most 
extreme of cases,” 

Which is, perhaps, as far as matters need to be taken. Fully to update the 
bibliographical apparatus of the works published here with the scholarly 
output of the past seven decades, and to account for it, would either require 
another book at least as long as the present one, or would bury Wittek's text 
under a mountain of scholia and extended glosses, and it has not been 
attempted. Much could be written, beyond what has been said in the 
Introduction, on the post-Wittekian spirit of revisionism that has visited the 
field in recent decades. Here, however, is neither the place nor the occasion 
to attempt a judgement on whether or not the various attempts to refashion the 
Wittekian framework for early Ottoman history have met with success. That 
is for other historians, in other places, to judge. The intention of the present 
work has not been to attempt to update, but simply to re-present (and represent) 
Wittek and his work to a later generation than that of those who knew him or 
were directly influenced by him, and to make it accessible to those who wish 
to discover more about one of the most remarkable pioneers in the study of 
the early history of the Ottoman state. 


11 Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘The Rhetoric of History and the History of Rhetoric: On Hayden 
White's Tropes', Comparative Criticism, iii (1981), 261. 

12 No doubt, making due allowance for the sallies of Wittekian irony, the same could be done 
for his 1955 piece on the Fall of Constantinople. Much to my regret, Wittek's own copy of 
the booklet containing his essay, also preserved at Vienna, contains no annotations. 
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